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ABSTRACT 

countries where child labor has been identified as a problem, and the level 
and types of action being undertaken to reduce child exploitation. The 
information is based on material gathered during field visits to Bangladesh, 
Brazil, Egypt, Guatemala, India, Kenya, Mexico, Nepal, Nicaragua, Pakistan, 
Peru, the Philippines, South Africa, Tanzania, Thailand, and Turkey; 
testimony submitted to the Department of Labor; and other reports. The report 
notes that at least 250 million of 5- to 14-year-olds are working in 
developing countries, tens of millions under exploitative and harmful 
conditions. The report also identifies child labor laws for each country, 
notes that legislation often excludes sectors in which most children work, 
maintains that inadequate enforcement of child labor laws remains widespread, 
and asserts that child labor laws should be made comprehensive in scope and 
coverage and that enforcement should be improved. Further, the report 
describes governmental education initiatives aimed at increasing primary 
school enrollment, retention, and completion rates by overcoming impediments 
to educational attainment. Finally, the report presents examples of targeted 
efforts implemented or advanced by governments to address the exploitation of 
working children. The report concludes that the information can serve as a 
framework for further study and evaluation of the progress toward eliminating 
child labor in the countries studied. Six appendices include information on 
methodology, sources, and relevant child labor provisions. (KB) 
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Executive Summary 



A. Congressional Mandate 

This is the fifth Congressionally-mandated report in the international child 
labor series of the Department of Labor’s Bureau of International Labor Affairs 
(ILAB). It reviews the child labor situation in 16 countries where child labor has 
been identified as a problem and the level and types of action being undertaken to 
reduce child exploitation in those countries. The report has been prepared in 
accordance with the Departments of Labor, Health and Human Services, and 
Education, and Related Agencies Appropriations Bill of 1998, P.L. 105-78. 

B. Overview 

Until recently, child labor has not been widely recognized as an issue of 
important global concern. International public attention regarding child labor has 
steadily grown over the past few years, however, provoking worldwide discussion 
of the problem and possible solutions. This increasing international concern has 
generated actions by various governments and organizations to eliminate child 
labor. 



This report provides an assessment of the child labor situation in 16 coun- 
tries: Bangladesh, Brazil, Egypt, Guatemala, India, Kenya, Mexico, Nepal, 
Nicaragua, Pakistan, Peru, the Philippines, South Africa, Tanzania, Thailand, 
and Turkey. It reviews the extent and nature of child labor in these countries and 
establishes a framework that can be used in future studies to evaluate progress in 
eliminating the problem. While there are many policies and programs that can be 
implemented by governments that could have a positive impact on reducing child 
labor, this report focuses on three main areas: law and enforcement, provision of 
universal, affordable primary education, and the implementation or advancement of 
targeted initiatives to combat child labor. The ultimate goal of these actions is to 
move children out of inappropriate work and into situations where they can leam 
and develop to their full potential. Tens of millions of children today are deprived 
of this opportunity. 

The information contained in the report is based on material gathered dur- 
ing field visits to the 16 countries, testimony submitted to the Department of Labor, 
and various other reports and materials. The countries visited were selected 
because (1) allegations of child labor were documented in previous ILAB reports, 
and/or (2) significant efforts are currently underway to eradicate child labor. Since 
uniform and reliable data were not available for all countries, the report does not 
rank the child labor situation across countries. Nor does it compare the present sit- 
uation to that of previous years. Rather, it is intended to serve as a baseline for fur- 
ther study. 

C. Child Labor: An Assessment of the Challenge 

Chapter II describes the nature and extent of child labor in the 1 6 countries 
examined for this report, including available data on the magnitude of child labor 



and an overview of the types of work children perform and the conditions under 
which they work. The report uses International Labor Organization (ILO) 

Convention No. 138 on the Minimum Age for Employment as its principal standard 
on child labor. Under ILO Convention No. 138, the term “child labor” generally 
refers to any economic activity performed by a person under the age of 15. Not all 
work performed by children is detrimental or exploitative. Child labor does not 
usually refer to light work after school or legitimate apprenticeship opportunities, 
nor to youths helping out in a family business, with household chores, or on a fam- 
ily farm. Rather, the child labor of concern is generally work that prevents effective 
school attendance or is performed under conditions hazardous to the physical and 

mental health of the child. 

<1 

The International Labor Organization (ILO) estimates that at least 250 million 
children between the ages of five and 14 are working in developing countries. 
Approximately 120 million of these children work full time, and tens of millions of 
these work under exploitative and harmful conditions. According to the ILO, the 
majority of the world’s working children (6l percent) are found in Asia, followed by 
Africa (32 percent) and Latin America and the Caribbean (seven percent). 

Child workers are found in a wide range of economic activities. The largest 
numbers work in agriculture, the services sector, and small-scale manufacturing 
workshops that are generally not covered under the scope of national laws. 

Current available data show that, on average, more boys work than girls. This gen- 
der difference, however, may be due to the fact that girls more commonly work in 
less visible forms of employment such as domestic service, which are often under- 
estimated by statistical surveys. 

Many of the world’s working children labor in occupations and industries 
that are dangerous or hazardous. In agriculture, laige numbers of children are 
exposed to harmful pesticides during their formative years. Others work in occupa- 
tions and industries — including mining, construction, manufacturing, and services — 
in which they are exposed to toxic and carcinogenic substances such as asbestos, 
benzene, and mercury. Working children often perform tasks that are beyond their 
physical capacity, such as lifting and carrying heavy loads or handling dangerous 
tools and equipment. Work hazards affect children to a greater degree than adults, 
in some cases causing irreversible harm to their future development. 

Quantitative measures of child labor are essential for setting national goals 
for its elimination and measuring progress once programs are instituted. However, 
reliable national data on child labor are rare and, when available, often incomplete. 
Table II-l presents the best available official estimates of the number of working 
children in the 16 countries researched for this report. Appendix B provides a 
detailed description of the characteristics and coverage of these data. 

Recently, the ILO’s Bureau of Statistics has begun to provide assistance to 
countries in collecting and reporting child labor statistics. Through the Statistical 
Information and Monitoring Project on Child Labor (SIMPOC), the ILO hopes to 
compile enough data to create a comprehensive database on child labor within sev- 
eral years. While a number of countries have taken steps to improve their monitor- 
ing of child labor, many continue to lack comprehensive systems for compiling reli- 
able and timely data. 
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D. Legislation and Enforcement Efforts 



One of the most basic strategies for addressing the exploitation of child 
labor is the enactment and enforcement of child labor laws. Chapter III reviews 
child labor laws and enforcement efforts in the 16 countries studied for this report. 
All 16 countries have laws prohibiting certain forms of work by children under a 
specified age and regulating the conditions of work for older children. 

Table III-l outlines the basic and hazardous minimum work ages in each of 
the 16 countries, while Appendix D identifies relevant child labor provisions in the 
laws of each of these countries. The minimum age for employment in these coun- 
tries varies from 12 (Bangladesh, Peru, and Tanzania) to 16 years (Kenya). In 
some countries, there is one basic minimum work age, while in others, there are 
several age standards, depending on the industry or sector. 

Child labor legislation often applies only to certain sectors or exempts entire 
industries or occupations. The sectors most frequently excluded are those where 
the highest numbers of working children are found, such as small-scale agriculture, 
domestic service, and small-scale manufacturing. For example, in Kenya, the mini- 
mum work age of 16 years applies only to industrial undertakings. Likewise, in 
India and Pakistan, the minimum work age of 14 applies only to certain specified 
occupations and processes. In Nepal, the minimum work age of 14 does not apply 
to certain enterprises, such as plantations and brick kilns. Exceptions are also made 
in some countries for apprenticeships or educational work. In Brazil, for example, 
children under 14 are prohibited from working, except as apprentices. Employers 
sometimes use such exceptions to exploit children as a source of cheap and com- 
pliant labor. 

All 16 countries studied have a minimum age for hazardous work, varying 
by country from 12 to 21 years. Some countries have a single minimum age for 
hazardous work, while others specify several such ages, depending on the type of 
work. 



Despite the enactment of minimum work age laws, inadequate enforcement 
of such laws remains a widespread problem. Labor inspectorates are often under- 
staffed and lack resources for transportation and other vital expenses. Training is 
often nonexistent or, if present, of poor quality. In many cases, the low pay of 
inspectors makes them easy targets for corruption. When inspectors do attempt to 
enforce child labor laws, they may face public indifference, hostility from powerful 
economic interest groups, or parental reluctance to cooperate. In addition, inade- 
quate fines and penalties for child labor law violations often undermine their overall 
effectiveness. 

A number of countries have recently made or are considering changes to 
their child labor laws, including increasing the minimum age for employment, 
adopting uniform child labor regulations, and/or expanding coverage of child labor 
laws to additional sectors or occupations. Thailand, for example, recently enacted 
a law raising the minimum age for employment from 13 to 15 years. Bangladesh 
has drafted a new labor code, currently awaiting approval by its parliament, that 
would impose a uniform minimum age of 14 years for all forms of work. A pro- 
posed constitutional amendment in Brazil would prohibit children from working 
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before the age of 14, without exceptions. The Philippines, South Africa, and 
India are contemplating legislative proposals that would broaden the coverage of 
child labor laws and provide additional protection against the exploitation of 
children. 

Several countries, including Kenya, the Philippines, Mexico, Tanzania, 
and Turkey, are taking steps to increase the number of labor inspectors, improve 
training, and/or introduce new enforcement strategies. A few countries, including 
Brazil and Turkey, are focusing their enforcement efforts on sectors where child 
labor is considered to be particularly exploitative and hazardous. 

While such efforts are commendable, the fact that large numbers of children 
are still working, many under exploitative or hazardous conditions, indicates that 
additional efforts are urgently needed. To be effective, child labor laws should be 
made comprehensive in scope and coverage, and enforcement should be improved. 

E. Availability of Primary Education 

Universal primary education is widely recognized as one of the most effec- 
tive instruments for combating child labor. It is believed that no country can suc- 
cessfully eliminate child labor without enacting and implementing compulsory edu- 
cation legislation. Schooling removes children from the work force and provides 
them with fundamental life skills, such as literacy, numeracy, and critical reasoning. 
Quality education, particularly at the primary level, not only improves the lives of 
children and their families, but contributes to the future economic growth and 
development of a country. Despite the benefits of education, about 20 percent — or 
145 million — of the world’s children six to 11 years old (85 million girls and 60 mil- 
lion boys) are out of school. In most cases, these children are working. 

Chapter IV describes education initiatives aimed at increasing primary school 
enrollment, retention, and completion rates by overcoming impediments to educa- 
tional attainment. It focuses on educational efforts by governments — that, after all, 
have the principal responsibility for educating children. While some governmental 
initiatives have targeted all school-age children, others have focused on certain mar- 
ginalized groups, including working children. Chapter IV also discusses govern- 
ment strategies to increase children’s access to primary education through provision 
of free or subsidized schooling, school meal programs, free transportation, flexible 
school hours, flexible locations, and economic incentives. 

Compulsory education and child labor laws should not only reinforce but 
complement each other. Compulsory education laws and policies can reinforce 
child labor laws by keeping children in school and away from the work place. 

Child labor laws, in turn, can be a useful tool for retaining children in school, help- 
ing governments achieve their universal basic education objectives. 

As shown in Table IV-1, 12 of the 16 countries studied for this report have 
national laws making primary education compulsory (Bangladesh, Brazil, Egypt, 
Guatemala, Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, the Philippines, South Africa, Tanzania, 
Thailand, and Turkey). The number of required years of schooling varies by 
country, from five (Bangladesh) to 11 years (Peru). Several countries, including 
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Egypt. South Africa, and Turkey, have also recently passed laws extending their 
years of compulsory education. 

For compulsory education laws to be effective, education must be made a 
viable choice for children and their families. Significant impediments remain, how- 
ever, with regard to universal access to primary education. One of these obstacles 
is inadequate educational infrastructure and services. Schools may not be available, 
or they may be of poor quality. When schools do exist, long distances, poor roads, 
and lack of transportation can make them inaccessible. Teachers may be underpaid 
or lack the necessary training or qualifications, and in some cases, may not even 
show up for classes. Poor families may feel that their children’s schooling does 
not provide them with useful skills or make a difference to their future. 

In the 16 countries studied for this report, significant numbers of children 
are not going to school. Table IV-2, which provides data on educational attainment 
by country for the most recent available year (1990 to 1997), shows that less than 
70 percent of children are enrolled in or attending primary school in five of the 
countries studied (Guatemala, India, Nepal, Pakistan, and Tanzania). In seven 
of the countries, less than 70 percent of children enrolled in primary school reach 
the fifth grade (Bangladesh, India, Kenya, Nepal, Nicaragua, Pakistan, and 
South Africa). 

Government spending on education varies widely among the 16 countries 
studied. Table IV-3 presents data on education spending by country for the most 
recent available year (1990 to 1997). Public expenditures on education as a per- 
centage of GNP ranged from 1.7 percent (Guatemala) to 7.9 percent (South 
Africa). Education spending as a percentage of total government expenditures 
ranged from under 10 percent (Bangladesh and Pakistan) to over 20 percent 
(Mexico and South Africa), and primary school spending as a percentage of 
total public education expenditures ranged from 18 percent (Peru) to over 65 
percent (Egypt and Nicaragua). By comparison, according to the World Bank’s 
1998 World Development Indicators, the average percentage of GNP spent on 
public education in 1995 was 4.6 percent in low and middle income countries, 
and 5 5 percent in high income countries. 

Access to education is often not equitable. Children in rural areas and those 
belonging to marginalized groups are frequently more affected by a lack of ade- 
quate educational infrastructure. Rural children are also more likely to work. 

Indeed, work can constitute a major impediment to children’s attendance and suc- 
cessful completion of primary school. Working children have low enrollment and 
high absentee and dropout rates. These rates may be attributable to fatigue from 
long hours of labor, work related injuries and illnesses, and/or work schedules that 
are incompatible with school hours. 

Some of the countries studied have developed initiatives to make schools 
more accessible and improve the quality of primary education, especially in remote 
or rural areas. These include: the Livro Didatico and TV Escola programs in Brazil 
to invest in primary school books and provide long-distance training to teachers in 
remote areas; the Multigrade Program in the Philippines that aims to increase the 
number of elementary and high schools in local communities; a program imple- 
mented by the Turkish Ministry of Labor to open new primary schools throughout 
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the country and hire new teachers; and a program implemented by the Ministry of 
Education in Egypt to build one-classroom schools at an accelerated pace in rural 
communities. 

A variety of programs falling under the “nonformal education” rubric pro- 
vide alternative educational opportunities for working children. These initiatives 
provide flexible school hours to accommodate the schedules of working children, 
alternative school locations for migrant child laborers, curriculum diversification, 
back-to-school programs, vocational training, multigrade learning, and apprentice- 
ship programs. 



Some of the countries examined for this report are experimenting with 
strategies to help ease children’s transition from work to school and allow working 
children and adolescents to attend school and complete their primary education. 

For example, in Andhra Pradesh, the state with the highest number of working chil- 
dren in India, a pilot back-to-school program has enrolled tens of thousands of 
children into the formal school system. In some countries, school schedules have 
been made more flexible in order to allow working children the opportunity to 
study. In Mexico, for example, the Secretariat of Social Development’s National 
Agricultural Day Laborers Program (PRONJAG) recendy developed a program to 
provide increased access to basic education to the children of migrant farmworkers, 
many of whom work with their parents in the fields. In Guatemala, new programs 
aim to make school more accessible to rural children who work in the fields, 
including migrant children who attend different,.schools during the same school 
year. 



The Nicaraguan Ministry of Education’s Extra Age {Extra Edad) program 
serves children and adolescents who are unable to complete their primary school 
education on the normal age and grade track. Classes are taught in modules to 
permit maximum attendance during off- work hours and eliminate the social stigma 
associated with older students attending classes with younger children. Similarly, a 
Child Labor Project conducted by the Philippine Department of Education, Culture 
and Sports’ Bureau of Nonformal Education (BNFE) aims to reduce the number of 
dropouts and improve achievement in elementary schools by providing tutoring for 
out-of-school youth so that they are able to obtain their primary/secondary school 
equivalency. 

In Peru, a number of schools have three shifts— -morning, noon, and 
night to allow working children to combine work with school. A flexible curricu- 
lum developed by the Ministry of Education allows teachers to give more attention 
and extra time to children who fall behind or miss classes because of work. 

Finally, a regional office of the Philippine Department of Education, Culture, and 
Sports has developed a school-based work-study program in Lapu-Lapu City direct- 
ed at elementary school age children who cut stone or make firecrackers. 

In addition to making schools available and improving their quality, some 
governments have implemented economic incentive programs to encourage families 
to send their children to school rather than to work. While economic incentive 
policies and programs have been used for over 20 years to increase school atten- 
dance and, more recently, to address child labor issues, it remains unclear whether 
or not such programs are effective. 
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One of the most common incentives policies is providing free meals to school 
children. A number of countries (such as Brazil, Egypt, Mexico, and South Africa) 
are providing free meals (breakfast and/or lunch) to attract and retain students, 
reduce the costs associated with school, and ensure that children get the nutrition 
essential for learning. In some countries (including Bangladesh and Brazil), food is 
distributed directly to needy families who send their children to school. 

Some countries eliminate, reduce, or subsidize school fees by providing 
school vouchers to families in poor and marginalized communities, while others 
provide cash stipends to compensate poor families for income lost by sending chil- 
dren to school instead of to work. For instance, to offset school fees and indirect 
costs of schooling, the Egyptian Ministry of Education's Mubarak Program for 
Social Cooperation (established in February 1996) is providing school grants 
through the Ministry of Social Affairs to school children whose families earn less than 
100 Egyptian pounds (US$ 29.41) per month. 

The School Scholarship {JBolsa Escola) program in Brazil, established as a 
pilot program in the Federal District in 1995, provides a minimum monthly salary to 
needy families that keep all their children between the ages of seven to 14 enrolled 
in and attending primary school. As an additional incentive to continue education 
and prevent failure and dropout, Brazil's Federal District Government is also imple- 
menting the School Savings Program (. Poupanga Escola ), which deposits a monthly 
salary in the savings account of each child enrolled in the Bolsa Escola program for 
each grade that is successfully completed, from first to eleventh grade. In Mexico, 
the PROGRESA program provides economic incentives to poor families that keep 
their children in school. 

While the impact of these policies and programs can only be assessed by 
future increases in the number of children attending and completing school, they 
provide an important indication of the level of government commitment to the 
provision of universal primary education in the 1 6 countries studied for this 
report. 

F. Targeted Initiatives to Combat Child Labor 

Chapter V presents some examples of targeted efforts implemented or 
advanced by governments in the 16 countries to address the exploitation of work- 
ing children. While there is a broad range of programs and policies that could pos- 
itively affect poverty and other factors that lead to child labor, Chapter V only 
describes initiatives that directly aim to eliminate child labor and provide alterna- 
tives for them and their families. 

Targeted child labor initiatives usually facilitate and complement government 
efforts to strengthen child labor laws and enforcement and to improve access to pri- 
mary education. Such initiatives also illustrate a government’s commitment to eradi- 
cating exploitative child labor. In many cases, these efforts are being implemented 
by governments, in partnership with nongovernmental actors. Other projects are 
being supported or facilitated by government entities, either through direct funding 
or through government participation in international initiatives such as the ILO’s 
International Program on the Elimination of Child Labor (IPEC). All the countries 
studied, with the exception of Mexico, are currently participating in IPEC, the 



world’s largest and most effective program to eliminate child labor. A government’s 
participation in IPEC can be seen as an important step towards acknowledging the 
existence of child labor and taking an active stance towards eliminating it. 

Chapter V presents several initiatives targeting specific child labor popula- 
tions in agriculture, manufacturing, mining and quarrying, or the services sector, 
including children working as domestic servants, prostitutes, and in various street 
occupations. In agriculture, the initiatives described include programs to combat 
child labor in Tanzania’s tea estates. and tobacco farms, Brazil’s sisal plantations, 
and Mexico’s fruit and vegetable farms, as well as initiatives in Nepal and Turkey 
that target forced or bonded child labor in rural areas. Other programs described 
include initiatives in the garment and soccer ball industries of Bangladesh and 
Pakistan, where industry groups, international organizations, and NGOs are work- 
together to remove and rehabilitate child laborers. Similar programs are under- 
way to eliminate child labor in Nepal’s carpet industry and Brazil’s shoe industry. 
In Peru, a project is being implemented to reduce child labor in the brick making 
and stone quarrying industries. Finally, several efforts in Brazil, Kenya, Nepal, 
Nicaragua, Peru, the Philippines, Thailand, and Turkey targeting child domestic 
workers, child commercial sex workers, trafficked children, and children living and 
working on urban streets are also described. 

In some countries, multi-sectoral initiatives are being undertaken to combat 
child labor through the rescue, removal, and rehabilitation of children from 
exploitative work. These multi-sectoral programs often involve a broad coalition of 
governmental and nongovernmental actors and community groups. In Brazil, the 
Ministry of Welfare and Social Assistance’s Eradication of Child Labor Program aims 
to stop children in rural areas from working and assure that they attend school on a 
regular basis. The Government of India has provided funding to NGOs to imple- 
ment National Child Labor Projects, which' have resulted in the establishment of 
nonformal schools and the release of thousands of children from hazardous work. 
One NGO that has received funding from the Government of India is the MV 
Foundation, which can be credited for enrolling and retaining close to 80,000 chil- 
dren in school. In the Philippines, the Kamalayan Development Foundation con- 
ducts rescue operations with the collaboration of the government to remove child 
workers from exploitative work. 

Several of the targeted child labor projects described not only remove chil- 
dren from exploitative work situations, but also provide supportive services such as 
educational opportunities for the children and income generation alternatives for 
their families. Often such multi-faceted and comprehensive programs are the most 
effective in eliminating and preventing the exploitation of children. 

G. Conclusion 

Child labor is a complex problem that requires comprehensive, multi-faceted 
solutions. This report describes the magnitude and nature of the child labor prob- 
lem in the 16 countries studied and presents several of the innovative approaches 
being undertaken to address the problem. Today, numerous international organiza- 
tions, governments in developing and industrialized countries, and nongovernmen- 
tal actors are developing and implementing strategies and initiatives to eliminate 
child labor. 
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Accurately identifying the extent of child labor within a country is an essen- 
tial step towards the development of effective strategies for eliminating and prevent- 
ing the problem. Some of the efforts being undertaken by individual countries to 
improve the accuracy of child labor data include: 

• conducting specialized national child labor surveys with the assistance of 
the ILO; 

• using standard definitions and methodology for collecting and reporting 
child labor data, based on those developed by the ILO’s SIMPOC program 
and tested in several countries; and 

• institutionalizing the regular collection of child labor data by integrating a 
child labor component into periodic labor force surveys. 

This report discusses two of the most basic and traditional governmental 
approaches to preventing the premature entry of children into the workforce: the 
enactment and enforcement of child labor legislation and the provision of universal 
primary education. While all of the countries studied have laws that regulate the 
employment of children, such laws may be limited by their narrow scope, lack of 
clarity, and loopholes. Furthermore, ineffective enforcement of child labor laws 
remains a widespread problem. Some countries faced with considerable numbers 
of child laborers are now taking steps to address shortcomings in their legislation 
and enforcement. Possible efforts in this area include: 

• consolidating child labor laws and regulations in order to eliminate inconsis- 
tencies and confusion; 

• increasing the legal age of employment to conform with international stan- 
dards; 

• increasing civil and criminal penalties for violators of child labor laws; 

• improving training of labor inspectors, providing additional resources for 
investigations, and creating specialized inspection units that deal with child 
labor issues; 

• developing partnerships with industry, labor groups, and NGOs to assist in 
identifying and preventing the exploitation of children; and 

• increasing public awareness about child labor by informing the public about 
applicable child labor laws and penalties. 

A lack of educational infrastructure and services has significantly limited 
children’s access to quality, primary education. A number of countries are currently 
implementing policies and programs to improve compliance with and enforcement 
of compulsory education laws. Some countries also have projects aimed at increas- 
ing enrollment, attendance, and completion of primary school. Steps that countries 
can take to accomplish the provision of universal primary education include: 

• passing legislation making primary education compulsory for all children; 



• increasing educational expenditures at the primary level to increase school 
accessibility and the quality of instruction (for example, enabling construc- 
tion of new schools, improving existing infrastructure, and authorizing 
increases in teacher salaries and training); 

• alleviating the costs associated with education that can prevent poor families 
from sending their children to school by providing transportation, subsidiz- 
ing the costs of school meals, uniforms, supplies; and books, and eliminat- 
ing school fees; and 

• eliminating inconsistencies between child labor and compulsory education 
laws. 

This report also discusses targeted projects, implemented or advanced by 
governments, that focus on removing children from exploitative work and providing 
them with educational opportunities. As with efforts to combat child labor through 
law and enforcement and through the provision of universal primary education, tar- 
geted child labor projects provide a useful indication of a government’s commit- 
ment to the elimination of this problem. Key elements of targeted child labor pro- 
jects include: 

• targeting child labor in sectors or occupations that are hazardous and harm- 
ful to a child’s development; 

• removing children from exploitative work and providing them with alterna- 
tives, such as education or vocational training; 

• providing income-generating opportunities for families of former child labor- 
ers; 

• establishing partnerships among governmental and nongovernmental actors 
and international organizations such as the ILO and UNICEF and drawing on 
participants’ respective expertise and resources; and 

• raising awareness among vulnerable groups of children’s rights and the 
dangers of premature entry into the workforce. 

The information presented in this report can serve as a framework for fur- 
ther study and evaluation of the progress being made toward eliminating child labor 
in the countries studied. Ultimately, the best way to determine such progress is by 
documenting a reduction in the overall number of children working and an increase 
in the percentage of children attending and completing primary school. 
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I. Introduction 



Child labour is simply the single most important source of child exploitation 
and child abuse in the world today. But there are grounds for optimism. The world 
we now know is radically different from what it was some 15 years ago. It offers 
new opportunities and possibilities and there is an emerging consensus that the 
world community has the duty and the obligation to combat especially those intolerable 
forms of child labour that still persist in much of industry, agriculture and services 
and in conditions of bondage and serfdom. 

Child Labour: Targeting the Intolerable 
(Geneva: International Labor Organization, 1996) 4. 

Ao Overview 

The U.S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of International Labor Affairs (ILAB) 
has, under Congressional mandate, been researching and documenting the use of 
child labor worldwide since 1993- 1 This report is the fifth volume in ILAB’s interna- 
tional child labor series. 2 

Until recently, child labor has not been widely recognized as an issue of 
important global concern. International public attention regarding child labor has 
steadily grown over the past few years, however, provoking worldwide discussion 
of both the problem and possible solutions. This increasing international concern 
has generated a variety of actions by governments and organizations to combat the 
exploitation of child labor. 3 Unfortunately, some countries have still not seriously 
addressed their child labor problem. These countries often lack the political will 
and/or resources to implement actions that could significantly reduce the economic 
exploitation of children. 



1 I LAB’s child labor reports have been requested by the Appropriations Committees of the United States Congress. 
ILAB’s earlier child labor reports are titled By the Sweat and Toil of Children (Volume I): The Use of Child Labor in 
U.S. Manufacturing and Mining Imports (1994); By the Sweat and Toil of Children (Volume II): The Use of Child 
Labor in U.S. Agricultural Imports & Forced and Bonded Child Labor (1995); The Apparel Industry and Codes of 
Conduct: A Solution to the International Child Labor Problem? (1995) [hereinafter Apparel Industry and Codes of 
Conduct]; and By the Sweat and Toil of Children (Volume TV): Consumer Labels and Child Labor [hereinafter By the 
Sweat and Toil of Children IV I. ILAB also published Forced Labor: The Prostitution of Children , proceedings of a 
symposium on the sexual exploitation of children held at the U.S. Department of Labor in 1995, and Report on 
iMbor Practices in Burma (1998), which contains a chapter on child labor. 

2 This report has been prepared in accordance with the Departments of Labor, Health and Human Services, and 
Education, and Related Agencies Appropriations Bill of 1998, P.L. 105-78; Senate Report No. 58, 105th Congress, 

First Session 25-26, 1997. 

I n l ^ e 1998 State of the Union Address, President William J. Clinton announced a new initiative to fight “the most 
intolerable labor practice of all-abusive child labor” and asked other nations to join the United States in this effort. 
See President William J. Clinton, “State of the Union Address,” (January 27, 1998) [hereinafter “State of the Union 
Address”]. United States Secretary of Labor Alexis M. Herman, in her statement to the Child Labor Committee at the 
June 1998. International Labor Conference, echoed the United States’ dedication to eliminating the worst forms of 
child labor, calling on the world community to “take the struggle for the world's children to a new and higher level 
of commitment and action.” See “Statement of U.S. Labor Secretary Alexis M. Herman,” International Labor 
Conference, Child Labor Committee, Geneva (June 11, 1998) [hereinafter “Statement of U.S. Labor Secretary”]. 
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This report provides an assessment of the child labor situation in 16 coun- 
tries. 4 It reviews the extent and nature of child labor in these countries and estab- 
lishes a framework that can be used in future studies to evaluate progress in elimi- 
nating the problem. The information contained in this report is based on material 
gathered during field visits to the 16 countries, testimony submitted to the 
Department of Labor, and various other reports and materials. Since uniform and 
reliable data were not available for all countries, this report does not attempt to 
make comparisons or rankings among countries. Nor does it compare the present 
situation to that of previous years. Rather, it serves as a baseline for further study. 

While there are many policies and programs that can be implemented by 
governments that could have a positive impact on reducing child labor, this report 
focuses on three main areas: law and enforcement, provision of primary education, 
and the implementation or advancement of targeted initiatives to combat child 
labor. The ultimate goal of these actions is to move children out of inappropriate 
work and into situations where they can learn and develop to their full potential. 
Tens of millions of children today are deprived of this opportunity. 

This introduction provides an overview of international standards on child 
labor and describes recent international developments. It also presents an initial 
discussion of three key areas where action may be undertaken to alleviate exploita- 
tive child labor. Finally, it describes the methodology used to prepare this report. 
Chapter II describes the nature and extent of child labor in the 1 6 countries exam- 
ined for this report, including available data on the magnitude of child labor and an 
overview of the types of work children perform and the conditions under which 
they work. 

The remaining chapters describe actions taken by governments and other 
actors to combat child labor in the 16 countries studied for this report. Chapter III 
focuses on efforts to reduce child labor through law and enforcement. It describes 
child labor laws, their enforcement, and current efforts to strengthen both the laws 
and their enforcement. Chapter IV describes governmental efforts to provide uni- 
versal, primary education in the 16 countries, obstacles to school attendance, and 
several governmental initiatives to increase access to education. Finally, Chapter V 
describes targeted efforts to combat child labor and alleviate conditions that may 
lead to child labor. These efforts are either being implemented by governments or 
being facilitated through governmental policies, programs, or assistance. In the lat- 
ter case, they may be implemented by international organizations, industry groups, 
labor unions, nongovernmental organizations (NGOs), or partnerships among any 
of these groups. 

B. International Standards on Child Labor 

This report uses International Labor Organization (ILO) Convention No. 138 
on the Minimum Age for Employment as its principal standard on child labor. 

Under ILO Convention No. 138, the term “child labor” generally refers to any 




* These 16 countries, which were visited by U.S. Department of Labor officials in February through June of 1998, 
are the following: Bangladesh, Brazil, Egypt, Guatemala, India, Kenya, Mexico, Nepal, Nicaragua, Pakistan, Peru, 
the Philippines, South Africa, Tanzania, Thailand, and Turkey. 
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economic activity performed by a person under the age of 15. 5 Not all work per- 
formed by children is detrimental or exploitative. Child labor does not usually refer 
to performing light work after school or legitimate apprenticeship programs. Nor 
does it refer to youths helping out in the family business, with household chores, 
or on the family farm. Rather, the child labor of concern is generally work that pre- 
vents effective school attendance or is performed under conditions hazardous to the 
physical and mental health of the child. 6 

In June 1998, representatives of governments and workers’ and employers’ 
organizations from 174 countries met at the ILO in Geneva to discuss a new con- 
vention on the worst forms of child labor. The draft convention calls on countries 
to take measures to secure the prohibition and elimination of the worst forms of 
child labor and requires governments to establish plans of action aimed at preven- 
tion, rehabilitation, and elimination. 7 

C. Recent International Developments on Child Labor 



Recent years have brought various notable international developments relat- 
ing to child labor. The international community — including governments, interna- 
tional and non-governmental organizations, consumer activists, corporations, and 
the media — is becoming increasingly involved in child labor issues. 

Until recently, child labor was not of major concern at either the national or 
international level, and the ILO was one of the few organizations addressing the 
issue. 8 Today, 34 countries have joined the ILO’s International Program on the 
Elimination of Child Labor (IPEC), including 15 of the 1 6 countries studied in this 
report, and many more are interested in participating ( see Box 1-1). Governments’ 
participation in IPEC can be seen as an important step towards acknowledging the 
existence of child labor and taking an active stance towards eliminating it. The 
United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), working with governmental and non- 
governmental partners, promotes universal access to quality and affordable primary 
education and the removal of children from exploitative work. 9 In addition, interna- 



5 The ILO establishes and supervises the application of international labor standards— including child labor stan- 
dards. ILO Convention No. 138 permits countries whose economy and educational facilities are insufficiently 
developed to initially specify a minimum working age of 14 (rather than 15), and reduce from 13 to 12 years the 
minimum age for light work. Convention No. 138 defines “light work” as work that is not likely to harm children’s 
health or development, or prejudice their attendance at school. The convention prohibits all children under the 
age of 18 from undertaking hazardous work — that is, work that is likely to jeopardize their health, safety, or morals. 
See Appendix E for the full text of ILO Convention No. 138. 

6 Another widely recognized standard is the 1989 United Nations Convention on the Rights of the Child (CRC). 
Article 32 of this convention establishes the right of a child to be protected from economic exploitation and from 
performing any work that is likely to be hazardous, interferes with his or her education, or is harmful to his or her 
health, or physical, mental, spiritual, moral, or social development. See Appendix F for the full text of the 
Convention on the Rights of the Child. 

7 United States Secretary of Labor Alexis M. Herman stated that she came to Geneva with “clear instructions directly 
from the President: to underline the United States’ strong support for the negotiation of a new convention to end 
the worst forms of child labor.” See “Statement of U.S. Labor Secretary.” 

8 Child Labour: Targeting the Intolerable (Geneva : ILO, 1996) 4 [hereinafter Targeting the Intolerable. 

Electronic correspondence from Dita Reichenberg, UNICEF, to U.S. Department of Labor official (November 2, 1998). 



BOX 1-1 



International Program on the Elimination of Child Labor 

In 1992, the International Labor Organization (ILO) created the International 
Program on the Elimination of Child Labor (IPEC) to implement technical cooperation 
activities in countries with significant numbers of child laborers. The objective of the 
IPEC program is the elimination of child labor, particularly children working under 
| tor <f d labor conditions and in bondage, children in hazardous working conditions 
H. and occupations, and especially vulnerable children, such as working girls and very 
3 V° un 9 working children (under 1 2 years of age). There are currently 34 countries par- 
jj ticipating in IPEC; an additional 19 countries await IPEC assistance for which no 
|| funds are yet available, 
i 

| Countries participating in IPEC sign a Memorandum of Understanding outlining 

| the development and implementation of IPEC activities and the efforts to be undertaken 
i by governments to eradicate child labor progressively. IPEC National Program 
Steering Committees are then established with participation of government, industry, 
labor representatives, and experienced NGOs to review national activities and select 
program proposals. IPEC provides technical assistance to governments, but most of its 
direct action programs are carried out by local NGOs and workers' and employers' 
organizations. These programs are aimed at preventing child labor, withdrawing chil- 
dren from exploitative and hazardous work and providing alternatives, and improving 
working conditions as a transitional measure towards the total elimination of child 
labor. 

IPEC activities include raising awareness about child labor problems in develop- 
ing countries and creating alliances among governments, trade unions, employers, 
and NGOs to overcome child labor. IPEC also assists countries in drawing up nation- 
al policies and legislation; carries out situation analyses to determine the nature and 
magnitude of the problem; assists in strengthening institutions to administer policies and 
laws, advises and supports direct action to withdraw children from the workplace; and 
assists in integrating child labor policies systematically into social and economic devel- 
opment policies. In coordination with the ILO's Bureau of Statistics, IPEC has also 
assisted countries to improve their information base on child labor by designing a sur- 
vey methodology which enables countries to obtain baseline statistics, and by using a 
rapid assessment technique to quickly obtain qualitative and quantitative information 
about child labor problems for the development of action programs. IPEC has carried 
out many activities in collaboration with the United Nations Children's Fund (UNICEF). 

IPEC activities are financed by donor countries. The main donor countries 
j include Germany, Spain, and the United States. To date, the United States has con- 
j tributed over US $8 million to finance IPEC regional projects in Africa and Central 

jj America and country projects in Bangladesh, Brazil, Costa Rica, the Dominican 

j! Republic, El Salvador, Guatemala, Nepal, Nicaragua, Pakistan, the Philippines, South 

jl Afnca, and Thailand. In 1998, the Clinton Administration requested and received an 

|! additional US $30 million to continue its child labor activities, including support of 
lj IPEC programs, in fiscal year 1999. 
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tional financial institutions such as the World Bank have begun to evaluate how 
their programs and actions may impact the situation of children. 10 

In the spring of 1998, over 1,400 NGOs around the world showed their con- 
cern for the plight of child workers by supporting the historic Global March against 
Child Labor. This march traveled for six months through more than 60 countries 
across Africa, Asia, Europe, and the Americas. The goals of the Global March were 
to raise awareness about child labor issues, urge governments to ratify and enforce 
laws protecting children and providing them education, demand the immediate 
elimination of the most exploitative forms of child labor, promote positive actions 
by employers and consumers, ensure the proper rehabilitation of child laborers, and 
mobilize greater national and international funding to support education for all chil- 
dren." 

Three large international conferences focusing on child labor brought 
together representatives of governments, workers, employers, and NGOs of industri- 
alized and developing countries in Stockholm (1996), Amsterdam (1997), and Oslo 
(1997). A number of regional meetings and conferences also were held during this 
period. These international and regional meetings resulted in a variety of action 
agendas to combat child labor. 

Until recendy, many governments denied that exploitative child labor existed 
in their countries. 12 Government leaders of developing countries rarely addressed 
the issue of child labor publicly, with the exception of notable statements made by 
former Indian Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao in 1994, Brazilian President 
Henrique Cardoso in 1995, and former Pakistani Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto in 
1996. 13 



In 1998 alone, however, the heads of state of a number of developing and 
industrialized countries made high-profile statements on child labor, either acknowl- 
edging the problem or announcing their intention to address it. President Clinton, 
in his 1998 State of the Union Address, announced a new initiative to fight “the 
most intolerable practice of all — abusive child labor.” 14 In February 1998, President 
Henrique Cardoso stated that the “federal government is willing to use all its 



10 See generally “Child Labor: Issues and Directions for the World Bank,” (Washington, D.C.: World Bank, 1997) 
and “Facts and Figures about the World Bank Group” (www.worldbank.org/html/extdr/faq/faql98-001.htm). 

11 “Global March against Child Labor” (www.globalmarch.org). 

12 Targeting the Intolerable at 4. 

In 1994, former Indian Prime Minister Rao announced a national program to combat child labor and pledged to 
abolish all hazardous forms of child labor by the year 2000. See “Written Submission by the Embassy of India,” 
Public Hearings on International Child Labor (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Labor, 1998) 3 . Brazilian 
President Henrique Cardoso, in a June 1995 radio address, acknowledged that slave labor and child labor have not 
ended in Brazil and created an executive task force to crack down on forced labor. See Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service (FBIS) report dated June 27, 1995 containing translated text of speech [on file]. In 1996, former 
Pakistani Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto announced a government plan to eliminate child labor, noting that “our 
goal is to ease the conditions of child workers, and we fully understand our moral, political and legal responsibility 
to our people and to our children.” See “Pakistan to End Child Labour, Bhutto Says,” Reuters (August 20, 1996). 

u See “State of the Union Address.” 
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resources to remove children from [exploitative] work” and emphasized that the 
elimination of child labor must be a joint effort by mayors, governors, labor unions, 
churches, and civil society. 15 Ugandan Prime Minister Kintu Musoke stated in a 
February 1998 speech that “ child labor has become a reality in Africa, and if the sit- 
uation remains unchecked, Africa risks losing all her efforts towards lasting develop- 
ment.” 16 In March 1998, South African President Nelson Mandela expressed his con- 
cern about the "large number of children subjected to child labor in South Africa 
and worldwide,” and stated that it will take concerted action to “rescue our chil- 
dren from child labor and prevent a new generation of children from becoming 
victims.” 17 



Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif of Pakistan, in an April 1998 speech, stated that 
“the problem of child labor occupies a prominent place in the priority agenda of 
the Government of Pakistan,” and urged international organizations and human 
rights activists to continue their struggle for the rights of children. 18 In a September- 
1998 statement addressing the impact of the Asian financial crisis on child labor, 
South Korean President Kim Dae Jung stated that “economic progress built with the 
thin, weak hands of children can never be the future of Asia,” and added that “forc- 
ing children to discontinue their education and making them enter the dangerous 
labor market robs us of our future.” 19 

Some countries have been part of regional commitments to eliminate child 
labor. Member states of the South Asian Association for Regional Cooperation 
(SAARC), for example, pledged to eliminate all hazardous child labor by the year 
2000 and to end all forms of child labor by 2010. 20 The Cartagena Declaration on 
the Eradication of Child Labor, signed by 18 Latin American states and Spain in May 
1997, called for the progressive eradication of child labor and a rejection of child 
labor’s most intolerable forms. 21 A similar call for the abolition of child labor was 
made in February 1998 by delegates from 22 African states at the African Regional 



15 “At£ o final do ano, govemo tira mais 130 mil crian^as do trabalho” (Palmares: February 13, 1998) (www.radio- 
bras.gov.br/discant/1998/discurso_1302_l.htm). 

16 “ILO Director-General Warns of ‘Tragedy’ of Child Labor in Africa: Ugandan President Pledges Support as 
Kampala Conference Opens,” ILO press release (February 5, 1998). 

17 “President Nelson Mandela Sends Message in Support of the Global March against Child Labor” (Capetown: 

March 21, 1998) (www.globalmarch.org/about_the_march/speeches.htm). 

18 “Prime Minister’s Statement on Global March against Child Labor” (Islamabad: March 1998) [on file]. 

19 Kevin Sullivan, “A Generation’s Future Goes Begging; Asia’s Children Losing to Destitution,” The Washington Post 
(September 7, 1998) Al. 

20 See Rawalpindi Resolution on Children of South Asia, SAARC (August 20-22, 199 6) [on file). This resolution was 
endorsed at the Ninth SAARC summit in May 1997. See Mate Declaration of the Ninth SAARC Summit, SAARC (May 
12-14, 1997) Article 29 [on file]. In Article 27, members pledged to take effective measures to address the traffick- 
ing of women and children. SAARC members are Bangladesh, Bhutan, India, Maldives, Nepal, Pakistan, and Sri 
Lanka. 

21 Cartagena Declaration on the Eradication of Child Labor, First Iberoamerican Tripartite Ministerial Meeting on the 
Eradication of Child Labor, Cartagena, May 8-9, 1997. The Cartagena Declaration was signed by Aigentina, Bojivia, 
Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Chile, Ecuador, El Salvador, Spain, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay, Dominican Republic, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
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Tripartite Meeting on Child Labor, where, once again, priority was given to the sup- 
pression of the most extreme forms of chid labor. 22 

Another important development in recent years has been an increase in con- 
sumer awareness of child labor abuses around the world. Significant media cover- 
age of the issue has generated consumer and corporate concerns regarding the use 
of exploitative child labor. These concerns have given rise to codes of conduct and 
labeling programs that prohibit the use of child labor in the manufacture of certain 
goods. 23 A recent development in this area is the establishment of a code of labor 
practice by the Sydney Organising Committee for the Olympic Games (SOCOG) and 
the Sydney Paralympic Organizing Committee (SPOC). The code requires these 
organizations to audit companies to ensure that they do not use child labor prior 
to licensing them to use the SOCOG/SPOC name or logo. 24 

D. Initiatives to Combat Child Labor 

The causes of child labor are many and complex— ^-as are its solutions. 

This report identifies three key areas where concentrated action to reduce child 
labor may be most effective: 1) child labor law and enforcement; 2) provision of 
universal primary education; and 3) targeted programs to prevent exploitative child 
labor, remove children from work, and provide rehabilitation and other services to 
children and their families. One way to measure a country’s commitment to ending 
exploitative child labor is to assess its level of effort in these three areas. 

Successful eradication of exploitative child labor requires a clear governmen- 
tal commitment. Two of the three areas listed above — implementing and enforcing 
adequate child labor laws and providing universal primary education— are largely 
the domain of governments. Targeted programs to combat child labor, however, 
are often the product of partnerships among other entities, including international 
and nongovernmental organizations, trade unions, and industry groups. 

Ultimately, the best way to measure progress in eliminating child labor is 
with quantitative data showing a decline in the number of working children over 
time. Reliable child labor data are rare, but efforts are underway in several coun- 
tries— with assistance from the ILO— to improve data collection methods. These 



, Conference: Calls for Abolition of Child Labour in Africa— Poverty is cited as the Fundamental Cause," ao press 
release (February 7, 1998) (www.ilo.org/public/english/235press/pr/1998/6.htm). The conference was attended by 
delegates from Benin, Burkina Faso, Cameroon, Cote d’Ivoire, Egypt, Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, Kenya, Madagascar, 
Mali, Mauntius, Mozambique, Niger, Nigeria, Senegal, South Africa, Tunisia, Tanzania, Zambia, Zimbabwe, and 



23 F ° r m ° re i " formation on codes of conduct and labeling initiatives relating to child labor, see Apparel Industry 
and Codes of Conduct and. By the Sweat and Toil of Children TV. 

" C ° de ° F L f bour Practice for Production of Goods Licensed by the Sydney Organising Committee for the Olympic 
Games and the Sydney Paralympic Organising Committee” (Sydney: SOCOG, 1997) [on file]. See also U S. Embassy- 
Canberra, unclassified telegram no. 3275, September 3, 1998. The International Olympic Committee (IOC) has also 
joined forces with the ILO to establish a working group to organize activities contributing to the elimination of 
poverty and child labor around the world. See Cooperation Agreement between. the International Olympic 
Committee and the International Labour Organization, signed on Janu: , 1998, Lausanne, Geneva. 
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efforts in and of themselves show a commitment by participating governments to 
address child labor in their countries. 25 The current status of child labor data collec- 
tion and ILO efforts in this area are discussed in further detail in Chapter II. 



Child labor laws define when and under what circumstances a child can or 
cannot work. Adequate laws are thus an essential component in combating child 
labor. Almost every country has laws prohibiting the employment of children 
below a certain age. Nevertheless, child labor laws in many countries exclude cer- 
tain sectors from their scope — often the very sectors where the highest numbers of 
working children are found. 26 In some cases, penalties for violating child labor laws 
are inadequate. Probably the most common obstacle to adequate legal protection 
for children is the fact that existing legislation is not enforced. 

National legislation on child labor may be complemented by ratification of 
international treaties. The two primary international treaties on child labor are ILO 
Convention No. 138 and the United Nations Convention on the Rights of the Child. 

2. Education Initiatives 

Education equips children with fundamental life skills — literacy, numeracy, 
and critical thinking ability. Education is perhaps the most important investment a 
society can make in its young. Denying education to working children can margin- 
alize them for life and impoverish the future of a country. 27 

Compulsory and accessible education reinforces child labor legislation. 

Every full-time student is one less full-time child worker. Many developing coun- 
tries have adopted compulsory education laws but have not made school a viable 
option for all children. In many cases, schools are not accessible or the cost of 
attending school is prohibitive. Available schooling may be of poor quality or be 
perceived by some families as irrelevant. About 145 million children between the 
ages of six and 11, or one-fifth of all children in this age group, mostly in low- 
income countries, are not in school. 28 

3- Targeted Efforts to Combat Child Labor 

The concentrated use of child labor in certain highly visible industries has, 
in some cases, led to the development or advancement by governments of pro- 
grams to phase out the use of child labor in those industries. Often these programs 



25 Ironically, those countries with more extensive data on child labor incidence can end up appearing to have a 
greater incidence of child labor than countries with little or no data. It is thus important to recognize governmental 
initiatives to gather more reliable data as a positive step in ongoing efforts to reduce child labor, 

26 Strategies for Eliminating Child Labour • Prevention , Removal and Rehabilitation (Oslo: International Conference 
on Child Labour, ILO/UNICEF, October 1997) 14 [hereinafter Strategies for Eliminating Child Labour\. 

27 A. Bequele and W.E. Myers, First Things First in Child Labor. Eliminating Work Detrimental to Children (Geneva: 
ILO/UNICEF, 1995) 119. 

28 World Education Report, 1995 (Paris: UNESCO, 1995) 18-19. 
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are spurred by intense media attention or public campaigns calling attention to 
child labor abuses. Participation by industry or labor groups, NGOs, and interna- 
tional organizations such as the ILO and UNICEF is common. 

There is increasing consensus that to be effective, such targeted programs 
need to do more than remove children from work. Removal alone, without ensur- 
ing children’s access to education and other services, could have harmful conse- 
quences for children and their families. Therefore, it is important that the removal 
of children from work be accompanied by a range of supportive measures. 29 

Myriad other social programs aimed at poverty alleviation, health and nutri- 
tion, and income generation and employment creation for adults can also help 
reduce and prevent child labor. Such programs, which address underlying social 
and economic conditions that contribute to child labor, are often long-term efforts 
that do not produce immediate results. The wide range of important development 
programs that could be seen as having a beneficial impact on reducing poverty and 
thereby child labor are beyond the scope of this report. Rather, this report focuses 
on programs directly aimed at the prevention and elimination of child labor and the 
reintegration of children into school and family life. 

E. Methodology 



This report reviews the extent and nature of child labor in 16 countries and 
describes current efforts to eradicate it. These efforts include enactment and 
enforcement of child labor legislation, promotion of education initiatives, and imple- 
mentation of initiatives targeted at preventing and combating child labor. The child 
labor efforts and initiatives discussed in this report do not, however, represent an 
exhaustive list of initiatives to eradicate child labor in the 16 countries studied. 

This report does not evaluate the relative effectiveness of many of the pro- 
grams presented, given the relatively short period of time that many of them have 
been in place. However, where information is available on the impact of a given 
effort, this information is included. 



To gather information for this report and supplement publicly available 
information, the U.S. Department of Labor held a public hearing and conducted 
field visits to 16 countries in various regions of the world. This report covers only 

these 16 countries. The sources of information for the report are described in more 
detail below. 

1. Public Hearing 

The U.S. Department of Labor held a public hearing to gather information 
for this report on February 13, 1998. Public notice of the hearing was given 
through the Federal Register : x Letters of invitation to the hearing were sent to a 
wide range of domestic and foreign groups, including human rights groups, interna- 



” Strategies for Eliminating Child Labours 15. 
x Federal Register (vol. 63, no. 5, January 8, 1998) 1125. 
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tional organizations, trade unions, corporations, trade associations, consumer 
groups, and foreign governments. They were invited to present oral testimony, 
submit a written statement for the record, or both. The record was kept open for 
written statements until February 25, 1998. 

Eight witnesses attended the hearing and presented oral testimony; seven 
of these witnesses also presented written statements for the record. In addition, 59* 
individuals, foreign governments, and organizations submitted written statements for 
the record. 31 

2. Field Visits 

From February through June 1998, U.S. Department of Labor officials trav- 
eled to 16 countries: Bangladesh, Brazil, Egypt, Guatemala, India, Kenya, 
Mexico, Nepal, Nicara, Pakistan, Peru, the Philippines, South Africa, 

Tanzania, Thailand, and Turkey. The objective of the visits was to learn about 
the extent and nature of child labor in these countries and the ongoing efforts to 
eradicate it. These countries were selected because (1) allegations of child labor 
were documented in previous ILAB reports 32 and/or (2) significant efforts are cur- 
rently underway to eradicate child labor. In planning the field visits, U.S. 
Department of Labor officials met in Washington, D.C. with embassy representatives 
of the countries to be visited as well as with NGOs knowledgeable about child 
labor issues in these countries. Labor reporting officers, labor attaches, and other 
officials in U.S. embassies and consulates abroad provided significant assistance in 
planning the field visits. 

In each of the 1 6 countries visited by U.S. Department of Labor officials, 
interviews were held with as many relevant persons and organizations as possible. 
These included government officials, employers (including manufacturers, produc- 
tion managers, and growers), trade associations, trade unions, workers, community 
activists, human rights groups, academics, journalists, international organizations, 
children’s organizations, and other NGOs. In some countries, U.S. Department of 
Labor officials also visited production facilities, including factories, workshops, and 
farms. Appendix A contains a list of meetings held during the visits. 

3. Other Reports and Materials 

A wide variety of other reports and materials collected by ILAB’s 
International Child Labor Program were also considered in preparing this report. 
These include materials from a number of international organizations, NGOs, trade 
unions, and employers’ groups, as well as published news reports and information 
received from U.S. embassies and consulates abroad. Information from Volumes I 
through IV of the U.S. Department of Labor’s international child labor series is also 
included in the report as appropriate. 



31 For a transcript of the hearing and a copy of all statements submitted for the record, see Public Hearings on 
International Child Labor, Volumes I and II (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Labor, February 13, 1998). 



See footnote 1 for a list of ILAB’s previous international child labor reports. 
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n. Child Labor: An Assessment of the Problem 



A. Overview 

This chapter provides an assessment of the nature and extent of child labor 
in the 16 countries studied for this report. This assessment provides a context for 
Chapters III through V,' which focus on governmental efforts to address the prob- 
lem. Sectipn B of this chapter presents some general background on child labor, 
including the types of enterprises where children most commonly work and com- 
mon physical and developmental hazards of their work, and discusses some of the 
reasons for children’s premature entry into the workforce. Section C presents quan- 
titative data on the extent of child labor in each of the 16 countries. Section D con- 
tains a survey of the types of work children perform in these countries and the con- 
ditions under which they work in the agriculture, fishing, manufacturing, mining 
and quarrying, and service sectors. 



As explained in the previous chapter, not all forms of child work are consid- 
ered exploitative or abusive. Certain types of work, including legitimate apprentice- 
ships or helping parents in a family business, can be formative learning experiences 
for children. Rather, the type of child labor that is the focus of current international 
eradication efforts is abusive commercial exploitation of children, which is either 
hazardous work or work that prevents young children from receiving an education. 
While the focus of this chapter is exploitative child labor, most available quantitative 
data, including that presented in Section C, do not make a distinction between abu- 
sive and nonabusive work. 

B. Background 



The International Labor Organization (ILO) estimates that there are at least 
250 million working children between the ages of five and 14 in developing coun- 
tries. About half, or 120 million, work full-time, while the rest combine work with 
school or other activities. 2 Many millions of these children work under conditions 
that are clearly abusive or dangerous. 3 According to the ILO, the majority of the 
world’s working children (6l percent) are found in Asia, followed by Africa (32 per- 
cent), and Latin America and the Caribbean (seven percent). 4 While Asia has the 



See Child labour in the World,” fact sheet from Abolishing Extreme Forms of Child Labour (Geneva: ILO, 1998) 
[hereinafter Ch.id Labour in the World” fact sheet]. The ILO considers this figure to be an underestimate since it 
does not include ch.ldren workmg in non-economic activities such as household work in the homes of their par- 
ents or guardians. Fifteen to 20 percent of children in the five to 14 age group are estimated to be engaged in 
5ee Worid °f Work = The Magazine of the ILO, no. 22 (December 1997) 24 [hereinafter World of 

2 World of Work at 24. 

3 Child Labour: Targeting the Intolerable (Geneva-. ILO, 1996) 8-9 [hereinafter Targeting the Intolerable). 

About 0^2 percent of child workers are found in Oceania (excluding Australia and New Zealand). “Statistics on 
or mg Children and Hazardous Child Labour in Brier (www.ilo.org/public/english/120stat/actrep/childhaz.htm). 
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highest number of child workers, Africa has the highest proportion of children 
working, with 4 1 percent of children between five and 14 years old engaged in 
some form of economic activity. 5 

Child workers are found in a wide range of economic activities. The largest 
numbers work in agriculture, services, and small-scale manufacturing workshops 
that are generally not covered by national laws. Children are rarely employed in 
medium or large enterprises, except in commercial agriculture in some countries. 6 
However, it is common practice for larger enterprises to subcontract certain labor- 
intensive tasks to small workshops or home-workers employing children. 

Current available data show that, on average, more boys than girls work. 
This gender difference, however, may be due to the fact that girls more commonly 
work in less visible forms of employment such as domestic service, which are often 
underestimated by statistical surveys. 7 

Many of the world’s working children labor in occupations and industries 
that are dangerous or hazardous. 8 In agriculture, large numbers of children are 
exposed to harmful pesticides during their formative years. Others work in occupa- 
tions and industries — including mining, construction, manufacturing, and automobile 
repair — in which they are exposed to toxic and carcinogenic substances such as 
asbestos, benzene, and mercury. 9 

Working children often perform tasks that are beyond their physical capaci- 
ty, such as lifting and carrying heavy loads or handling dangerous tools and equip- 
ment. 10 For some child workers, including children working in domestic services, 
verbal and sexual abuse and physical punishment by adults are routine. 11 Other 
children, trapped in indentured servitude or similar forms of bondage, work in vir- 
tual slavery. 12 

Work hazards affect children to a greater degree than adults, in some cases 
causing irreversible harm to their physical development, with serious consequences 
for their futures. 13 For one, children beginning work at a young age have a longer 
period of exposure to cumulative hazards. Carrying heavy loads or adopting unnat- 
ural positions during work can permanently distort or disable a child’s growing 
body. Working children often grow up to be smaller than their counterparts who 



3 See “Child Labour in the World” fact sheet. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Targeting the Intolerable at 3. 

9 Ibid, at 10-11. 

10 A. Bequele and W.E. Myers, First Things First in Child Labour ■ Eliminating Work Detrimental to Children 
(Geneva: ILO/UN1CEF, 1995) 9 [hereinafter First Things First]. See also Targeting the Intolerable at 10-11. 

11 First Things First at 13. 

12 Targeting the Intolerable at 15. 

13 Valentina Forastieri, Children at Work: Health and Safety Risks (Geneva: ILO, 1997) 10 [hereinafter Children at 
Work ) . 
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have attended school. 14 Children are particularly vulnerable to accidents since they 
are often unaware of the dangers or precautions to be taken at work. 15 Safety 
equipment designed for adults often does not fit children, and tools and equipment 
designed for adults are difficult for children to handle. 16 

In addition to the health and safety risks of beginning work at an early age, 
child labor perpetuates poverty. 17 Children who are deprived of education and 
whose physical development is harmed from work at an early age are likely to 
have lower earning prospects throughout their adult lives. A working child often 
becomes an adult limited to unskilled and poorly paid jobs. 18 

Various factors contribute to children’s early entry into the workforce. In 
many cases, working children lack access to quality education. In addition, work 
that is based on a piece-rate or per-task pay structure often leads parents to call 
upon their children to contribute to family earnings. In some cases, employers and 
other adults perceive some of the most menial and labor-intensive processes as 
“children’s work.” Children are cheaper to hire than adults. But some major expla- 
nations for hiring children are noneconomic. Children are less aware of their rights, 
more compliant, and more willing to do monotonous work without complaining. 19 

C. Country Data on Child Labor 

This section presents country-specific data on child labor in the 16 countries 
studied for this report. Identifying the extent to which child labor exists within a 
country is the cornerstone for developing an effective response to the problem. 
Quantitative measures of child labor are essential for setting national goals for its 
elimination and for measuring progress once programs are instituted. However, 
reliable national data on child labor are rare and, when available, often incomplete. 
Standard employment surveys are often not specially designed to capture child 
labor, and employers and households may be reluctant to report when children are 
working. Furthermore, since child labor is illegal in most countries, many govern- 
ments do not collect employment data on persons below the minimum age. 

In recent years, the ILO’s Bureau of Statistics has worked to improve child 
labor data collection and reporting methods. It has designed a child labor survey 
methodology and provided technical assistance to several countries, including many 
members of the ILO’s International Program on the Elimination of Child Labor 
(IPEC). 20 With technical expertise provided by the ILO, 15 countries have completed 



14 Targeting the Intolerable at 3. — - 

15 Ibid . at 12-13- 

16 Children at Work at 21. 

17 The State of the World’s Children 799 7 (New York: UNICEF, 19 96) 20. 

18 Ibid. 



19 Targeting the Intolerable at 19-20. 

* J° a , C “^ h thCSe 8 ° alS ’ thC IL ° haS established the Statistical Information and Monitoring Project on Child 
a ( ™°°' SIMPOC U many countries in collecting comprehensive and reliable data on child labor 

and establishing a database on institutions and organizations active in the field of child labor, child labor projects 
and programs, industry-level action, and national legislation and indicators. 



TABLE IH 
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Child Labor Data 



Sources: k ILOSponsored Child Labor Survey. 

National census or labor force survey. 
d ILO's Economically Active Population 



Notes: 



World Development Indicators 1998; (Washington: World Bank, 1998) 12-14 
See Appendix B for a description of individual statistics and sources by country. 

While total population estimates are for 1996, child labor data are from various years. 



| Country 


Total 

Population 

1996 d 

(millions) 


Age 

Range 


Number of 
Children 
in Age Range 
(millions) 


Estimated Number 
of Child Workers 
in Age Range 
(thousands) 


Percentage 
of Children 
Working in 
Age Range 


I Bangladesh 0 


: 122 


5,14 


34.5 


6,584 


19.1 


j Brazil b 


. . 161 


'. 5-14 


33.9 


4,349 


12.8 


Egypt b 


••• v 59 


6-14 


10.9 


1,309 


12.0 


Guatemala 1 * 


• ' 11 


.7-14 


3.7 


152 


4.1 


lndia b 


■ 945 


5-14 


210.0 


11,285 


5.4 


Kenya c - ’ ; 1 




:10-T4. 


3.8 


1,558 


41.3 


Mexico 1 * a . 


t & ;'-93 


-12-14 


6.6 


1,137 


17.3 


Nepal 0 / V 


' • '.wV /'22 ' 


5-14 . 


*• 6.2 


2,596 


41.7 


Nicaragua 1 ^;’ C>T; 




ib-i 4 


0.6 


60 


9.9 


Pakistan 0 




5-14 


40.0 


3,313 


8.0 


Peru b 


Tv; 24 ; 


y 6-14 


4.8 


196 


4.1 


Philippines 0 


72 


5-14 


17.5 


1,863 


10.6 


South Africa* 


; 38 


10-14 


4.6 


200 


4.3 


Tanzania 0 


. 30 


10-14 


3.9 


1,523 


39.5 


Thailand 0 


• / 60 


10-14 


5.6 


905 


16.2 


Turkey 0 


63 


6-14 


1 1.9 


1,495 


12.6 



or are in the process of completing national child labor surveys and a number of others 
are in of doing so . 21 



21 Countries where national child labor surveys have been completed or are nearing completion are Bangladesh (1995- 
96), Cambodia (1995-9 6), Costa Rica (by the end of 1998), Kenya (early 1999), Nepal (1995-96), Pakistan (1996), 
Philippines (1995), Senegal (1992-93), Sri Lanka (early 1999), Turkey (1994), West Bank and Gaza (early 1999). 

Regional surveys have been completed in Ghana, India, Indonesia, and Thailand. Surveys are planned or have already 
begun in Cambodia (second round), Colombia, Ethiopia, Georgia, Indonesia (second round), Madagascar, Mozambique, 
Namibia, Nicaragua, Nigeria, Pakistan (second round), South Africa, Trinidad and Tobago, Turkey (second round), 
Ukraine, Venezuela, Vietnam, and Zimbabwe. Electronic correspondence from Kebebew Ashagrie, Director, Bureau of 
Statistics, ILO, by U.S. Department of Labor official (December 14, 1998). 
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Table II- 1 contains the best available official estimates of the size of the 
child labor population in the 16 countries studied for this report for the most cur- 
rent year available (usually 1991 to 1996). For five of these countries 
(Bangladesh, Nepal, Pakistan, the Philippines, and Turkey), data are from 
ILO-sponsored national surveys. These surveys are generally considered to pro- 
vide the most comprehensive, high-quality data on the number of working chil- 
dren ages five to 14 years old. 22 Data for Brazil, Egypt, Guatemala, India, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, and South Africa are from recent government esti- 
mates taken from national census or labor force surveys covering various ages. 
Finally, in countries where no recent official estimates are available (Kenya, 
Tanzania, and Thailand), statistics are from 1995 estimates for children 10 to 14 
years old, as published in the ILO’s Economically Active Population? For a 
detailed description of the survey characteristics and coverage for statistics cited in 
Table II- 1, see Appendix B. 

When conducting national surveys, each country chooses its own defini- 
tion of what constitutes a “child” and what it classifies as “labor.” Therefore, gov- 
ernment estimates may grossly over- or underrepresent the true number of child 
laborers simply due to the definitions used. Some countries, for example, include 
children working in either paid or unpaid work, while others count only full-time 
paid labor. Additionally, certain countries do not classify students as child labor- 
ers no matter how many hours they work outside the home, while others count 
students working even one hour a week as “employed.” As a result, the number 
of working children reported by one country may be higher or lower than the 
number reported in another simply because of which children and which activi- 
ties are included in the data. 

Furthermore, factors such as child homelessness, lack of birth registration, 
informal sector employment, or a large refugee population can also increase the 
probability, of significant underreporting. Considering the prevalence of these 
characteristics in many of the countries studied for this report, the statistics 
included in Table II- 1 are likely to underestimate the true extent of child labor. 

It should also be noted that since children in the upper age bracket have a much 
higher probability of working, countries that only report data on older children 
(10 to 14 years old) will tend to have higher percentages of children in the work- 
force in the age range reported than those with estimates extending below 10 
years old. See Appendix B for a detailed discussion on the limitations of child 
labor statistics and methodology, as well as a description of the specific estimates 
reported in Table II- 1. 

Many factors, including those discussed above, can lead to wide-ranging 
estimates of the numbers of child laborers within any one country. In general, 
official government estimates tend to underreport the extent of child labor, while 
data from other sources, such as NGOs and trade union groups, in some cases 
overstate the number of working children. The following are some examples of 
such discrepancies, all of which are also discussed in Appendix B. 

A notable exception is in Pakistan, where the number of children working is considered to be underestimated 
due to methodological weaknesses discussed in Appendix B. 

" ■See Appendix B for a discussion on the limitations of the ILO’s Economically Active Population. 
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In Guatemala, despite a 1994 official estimate of 152,000 working children 
(seven to 14 years), other estimates are as high as 900,000 to two million 
(10 to 17 years). 24 

Estimates of the number of working children in India vary widely. While the 
1991 national census estimated that 11.28 million children were working, 25 
some NGOs claim that any child between the ages of five and 14 who is not 
in school is most likely a child laborer. Unofficial child labor estimates are 
as high as 111 million, which is roughly equivalent to official estimates of 
the number of out-of-school children (five to 14). 26 The actual number of 
child workers is likely to be somewhere between the official estimate and 
the highest unofficial figures, with many NGOs and international organiza- 
tions using 44 million to 55 million as a working figure. 27 

While the ILO-sponsored survey in Pakistan reported 3 3 million economi- 
cally active children, the Pakistani Federal Bureau of Statistics and the ILO 
have acknowledged that this figure is low. 28 Various sources have main- 
tained that the number of working children in Pakistan is much higher. A 
1990 UNICEF and Government of Pakistan publication estimated the number 
of child workers under 15 to be “not below eight million.” 29 Another esti- 
mate, based on the number of children not enrolled in school in 1989-1990, 
puts the number of child laborers in Pakistan (five to 14 years old) at 19 
million, including 12 million working children ages 10 to 14 and seven mil- 
lion five to nine years old. 30 

In Peru, despite the 1993 official estimate of 196,000 working children 
reported in Table II-l, a 1995-96 survey on urban employment found 4.3 
million urban child workers from six to 17 years old, including 600,000 in 
the six to 11 age group alone. 31 



24 A 1993 ILO/UNICEF study of child labor in Central America estimated that in 1989 there were approximately 
900,000 children from ten to 17 years of age employed in Guatemala. In 1995, the Secretary of Social Welfare of 
the Confederation of United Unions of Guatemala estimated that 1.5 to two million children were working. See 
Maria Eugenia Villareal and Carlos Paralta Chapetbn, Trabajo infantil: concepcidn y realidad (Guatemala City: 
Program of Support for Maternal and Child Health-PAMI, 1997) 48-49. 

25 Yearbook of Labour Statistics 1997 (Geneva: ILO, 1997) 19 [hereinafter Yearbook of Labour Statistics 19971 

26 Ingrid Mendonca, “Child Labour in India: Promises to Keep,” FRCH Newsletter (Mumbai: Foundation for 
Research in Community Health, vol. VI, no. 5, September-October 1992) 2. See also S. Sinha, Collection and 
Dissemination of Data on Child Labor in Asia (Bangkok: ILO/IPEC, 1998) Table 1, 107 [Draft on file] [hereinafter 
Collection and Dissemination of Data on Child Labor in Asia]. 

27 U.S. Embassy-New Delhi, unclassified telegram no. 01401, February 20, 1998. 

28 Summary Results of Child Labor Survey in Pakistan (Islamabad: Pakistan Federal Bureau of Statistics, Ministry of 
Labor, Manpower and Overseas Pakistanis, ILO/IPEC, October 9, 1996) 10-12 [hereinafter Summary Results of Child 
Labour Survey in Pakistan]. See also telephone interview with Kebebew Ashagrie, Director, ILO Bureau of Statistics, 
by U.S. Department of Labor official (September 8, 1998). 

29 Discover the Working Child, It’s a Beginning — the Situation of Child Labor in Pakistan (Islamabad: UNICEF/Pakistan 
and the National Commission for Child Welfare and Development, Government of Pakistan, 1990) 7. 

30 Moazam Mahmood, Muhammad Jarvaid Khan Tariq, and Ajmal Baig, Why Children Do Not Go to School in 
Pakistan — Some Estimates and a Theoretical Framework (Islamabad: Pakistan Institute of Development Economics, . 
1994) 8-9. 

31 Estudio de ninosy adolescentes trabajadores a nivel nacional 1998 (Lima: Ministerio de Trabajo y Promotion 
Social, 1998) A. 
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° While the most recent available labor force survey in Egypt found only 
361,300 working children ages six to 14, 32 the Egyptian Minister of 
Manpower estimated two million working children (age range unknown) at 
a 1995 Cairo seminar on child labor. Other estimates have placed the num- 
ber of child laborers as high as three million. 33 

D. Children in Hazardous Work 

This section provides a survey of the types of work performed by children 
and the hazards they face. It focuses on abusive child labor situations where chil- 
dren work under dangerous conditions and are often denied an education. 

Examples drawn from the 16 countries visited by U.S. Department of Labor officials 
illustrate working conditions in agriculture, fishing, manufacturing, mining and quar- 
rying, and various service sectors. 34 An extensive listing of industries and occupa- 
tions that employ children in the 16 countries studied is provided in Appendix C. 



While children work in many sectors, according to data assembled by the 
HO from 26 developing countries, the majority of economically active children (70 
percent) work in agriculture, fishing, forestry, and hunting. The remainder work in 
manufacturing (eight percent); wholesale and retail trade, restaurants, and hotels 
(eight percent); community, social, and personal services (seven percent); transport, 
storage and communications (four percent); construction (two percent); and mining 
and quarrying (one percent). 35 The following sections describe working conditions, 
in the sectors where children are most frequently employed. 

1. Agriculture 

More of the world’s working children are employed in agriculture than in 
any other sector. Common systems of pay tend to encourage the use of child labor. 
Arrangements for paying workers based on tasks completed or the amount of prod- 
uct harvested provide an incentive for parents to supplement their own labor with 
that of their children to augment the family income. In some cases, parents take 

their young children to work in the fields because they lack a safe place to leave 
them. 



Children often begin work in the agricultural sector at a very young age and 
perform a variety of tasks related to the planting and harvesting of crops. They 
work, often along with their parents, in subsistence (purely family-based), small- 
holder, and commercial farming. 36 As described below, the dangers faced by chil- 



32 Yearbook of Labour Statistics 1997 at 9. 

33 U.S. Embassy-Cairo, unclassified telegram no. 05996, June 6, 1996. 

* Earlier volumes of the U.S. Department of Labor’s international child labor series provide more detailed country 
and industry-specific information on where children work. 

35 “Child Labour in the World” fact sheet. 

Small farms that are purely family based are exempted from international standards on child labor. However, 
small holders employing wage laborers are prohibited by these international standards from using child labor. 
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dren working in agriculture are manifold. Their work frequently interferes with 
their education, and despite long hours of work, children generally receive little or 
no compensation. 

In some countries, children make up a significant percentage of the agricul- 
tural workforce. A survey of 12 states in Mexico indicated that children from seven 
to 14 years make up 30 percent of day laborers in the agricultural sector. 37 
A similar reliance on child labor is found in Kenyan agriculture. During peak sea- 
sons, Kenyan children account for close to half of the workforce planting, weeding, 
and harvesting on sugar estates, 38 and between 50 and 60 percent of the workforce 
on coffee plantations. 39 In Egypt, tens of thousands of children harvest cotton, the 
country’s second largest export product. 40 

Some children, while not directly engaged in planting or harvesting, instead 
perform smaller tasks on farms and plantations. In Guatemala, for example, since 
the work of cutting sugar cane requires strength, younger children are employed in 
less physically demanding, complementary activities such as helping to trim the 
cane after it has been cut and collecting loose stalks that have fallen off loaders 
and trucks. 41 

For the many children employed in agriculture, exposure to health and safe- 
ty risks is a regular part of their daily work life. They face numerous hazards such 
as sharp and unwieldy tools, bites from snakes and insects, transportation in unsafe 
vehicles, and regular exposure to toxic substances such as chemical fertilizers and 
pesticides. They often work without protective clothing, are exposed to extreme 
temperatures, and carry heavy loads. 42 As the following examples illustrate, such 
hazards vary, depending on the crops farmed and the equipment used. 

• In sisal cultivation in Brazil, children frequently suffer eye, hand, and arm 
injuries from cutting the pointy-ended plant and processing or shredding the 
plant with sharp tools. 43 The harvesting of oranges also presents its own 
unique dangers. According to Brazilian welfare groups and unions, close to 
150,000 children are employed during the country’s six-month orange har- 
vesting season. They pick oranges in severe heat for as long as 12 hours a 



>7 Lourdes Sanchez Munohierro, “La familia jomalera: Seno del nino en situacion especialmente dificil,” El trabajo 
infantil en Mexico (Veracruz: University of Veracruz, ILO, UNICEF, 1996) 28 [hereinafter “La familia jornalera”]. 
These surveys were conducted during the high season and are based on interviews with workers. 

38 Federation of Kenya Employers, “Child Labor in Commercial Agriculture in Kenya,” Working Paper No. 1, 
1LO/IPEC Subregional technical workshop on child labor in commercial agriculture, Dar es Salaam, Tanzania 
(August 27-30, 1996) 4-6 [hereinafter “Child Labor in Commercial Agriculture in Kenya”). 

39 Ibid, at 22-23. 

* Anthony Shadid, “Year After Tragic Deaths, Egypt’s Young Return to Cotton Fields,” Associated Press, September 
24, 1998 [hereinafter “Egypt’s Young Return to Cotton Fields”]. 

11 US. Embassy-Guatemala City, unclassified telegram no. 03370, April 26, 1995. 

“ Children at Work at 12. 

33 Interview with Noe Silvestre Carneiro, President, Union of Rural Workers of Retirolandia, by U S. Department of 
Labor officials (May 22, 1998). 
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da Y- The children s hands are dyed green and their fingertips are sometimes 
eroded by citric acid from the oranges and toxic pesticides sprayed even 
while children are in the orange groves. In some cases, damage to their fin- 
gertips is so severe that children are later refused identification cards due to 
a lack of fingerprints. 44 

In Mexico, where children cultivate and harvest a variety of fruits and veg- 
etables, they often handle toxic pesticides and other agrochemicals without 
adequate protective equipment or training. In some cases, fumigation is car- 
ried out while the workers are still in the fields. 45 Extreme heat and heavy 
workloads frequently cause dehydration, sunstroke, and injuries among 
workers. The exhausting physical labor, combined with poor nutrition and 
living conditions, drains children’s energies, making it difficult for them to 
participate in school or recreational activities. 47 

On rice plantations in Kenya, children make up as much as 90 percent of 
the workforce during periods of rice transplanting, an activity involving long 
hours of walking backward and bending to pick and replant rice. 48 Working 
in rice fields, children are bitten by snakes and exposed to diseases such as 
malaria, influenza, and pneumonia. 49 

Most children work in agriculture on a seasonal basis— full-time during the 
harvesting and seeding seasons and on an irregular or part-time basis during the 
remainder of the year. Seasonal agricultural work often conflicts with children’s 
school attendance during the regular academic year. Children frequently miss class- 
es, and some are even forced to give up years of their education. 

In Guatemala, for example, coffee harvests do not uniformly coincide with 
the end of the school year. A large number of children withdraw from 
school and migrate with their families to assist in the harvests. Once on a 
coffee farm, it becomes impractical for parents to enroll their children in 
nearby schools for the two to three-month harvest season. Lack of class- 
room space also limits options open to migrant families. Rather than have 
their children sit idle, parents often choose to have their children join in the 
harvest and contribute to family income. 50 



" Phil Davison . Katherine Butler, and Steve Boggan, “Children as Young as Five Suffer in 
Orange Juice,” The Independent Newspaper, September 28, 1998. 



Picking Fruit for Our 



” “La familia jornalera” at 31. 

* Presentac,6n Seneral (Mexico City: Secretaria de Desarrollo Social, Subsecretaria de Desarrollo Regional 
rograma Nacional con Jomaleros Agricolas, 1998) 6 [hereinafter Presentation general]. According to one’study, 
children commonly cany 40 to 45 pound loads of harvested vegetables on their shoulders to deposit them in a cen- 
Sinatoa" 1 !^© ^ MX Guerra ° choa > Los trabajadores de la horticultura Sinaloense (Sinaloa: Universidad de 



47 “La familia jornalera” at 32. 

48 “Child Labor in Commercial Agriculture in Kenya” at 15-16. 

49 Ibid, at 16. 



50 Interview with William Stixrud, President, Guatemalan National Coffee 
official (June 8, 1998) [hereinafter Interview with William Stixrud]. 
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• In Mexico, educational opportunities for children of migrant farmworkers 
are inadequate, and the typical school year is not adapted to address their 
families’ constant movement. The Mexican government’s National Migrant 
Farmworkers’ Program (PRONJAG) estimates that one in every five migrant 
children of school-going age (six to 14) has never attended school and that 
two out of three children over the age of 12 have at some time abandoned 
primary studies in order to work in the fields. 51 

• In Peru, children frequently miss classes during the school year to harvest 
crops such as coffee, 52 cotton, rice, fruit, and asparagus. 53 

Despite the dangers of agricultural work and the sacrifices children make in 

terms of their education, child agricultural workers often receive little pay for their 

long hours of labor. 

• Working from morning to dusk in Egypt’s cotton fields, children earn 
between US$ 0.03 and US$ 0.09 for every two pounds of cotton picked — 
most earn US $1.00 a day or less. 54 

• Harvesting sugar cane in Brazil, children begin work at 5:00 a.m. and con- 
tinue for eight hours under the burning sun for five reais (US$ 4.50) a day. 55 

• In Guatemala, children pick and sort beans and carry heavy sacks of coffee 
for eight to 12 hours per day. The father and male children harvest the 
beans. For their long hours of work, the family unit earns about US$ 4 to 
US$ 5 per day. 56 

• In the tea estates of Nepal, child workers generally earn 10 to 25 rupees 
(US$ 0.16 to US$ 0.40) per day, while adults make roughly twice that 
amount. 57 



51 Presentation general at 8-9. 

52 Walter Alarc6n Glasinovich, Mauricio Garcia Moreno, Irene Rizzini, Maria Cristina Salazar, Catalina Turbay, and 
Carlos Antonio Rodriguez, Mejores escuelas: menos trabajo infantil - trabajo infanto-juvenil y education en Brasil, 
Colombia, Guatemala, Ecuador y Peru (Florence: International Child Development Centre; Bogota UNICEF 
Regional Office for Latin America and the Caribbean, 1996) 286 [hereinafter Mejores escuelas\. 

53 Interview with Hildebrando Cabellos Valiente, Sindicato Unico de Trabajadores de Petroleo del Peru, and Jos6 Pingo, 
Federacidn de Trabajadores de Petroleo del Peru (FETRAPEP), by U.S. Department of Labor official (May 6, 1998). 

M "Egypt’s Young Return to Cotton Fields.” In 1997, 23 Egyptian children — some as young as 12 — being transport- 
ed by a government-owned truck to work in local cotton fields were killed when the vehicle skidded off the road 
into a Nile River canal. Since then, the Government of Egypt has banned the transport of children in such trucks. 
Steps have not been taken, however, to ensure that children are in school rather than employed in the country's 
cotton fields. 

55 “Canavias de Pernambuco Tiram as Crianfas da Escola Durante Colheita,” LIDA (Brasilia: Ministry of Labor, vol. 
1, no. 1, September/October 1997) 32. 

56 Interview with William Stixrud. 

57 Major Finding of the Study on Child Labour in Tea Estates of Nepal (Kathmandu: General Federation of Nepalese 
Trade Unions — GEFONT, 1995) 3, 8 [informational pamphlet on file]. 
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° Working alongside their parents on Nicaraguan banana and coffee planta- 
tions, children age 10 and older earn less than US$ 1 per day. 58 

Finally, there are reports of bonded child labor in agriculture, particularly in 
small-scale agricultural operations in rural India, Pakistan, and Nepal. Bonded 
labor in the farm sector occurs when poor, landless peasants and tenant farmers 
have no choice but to turn to landlords for loans in the form of cash or food, to be 
repaid with labor. Instead of decreasing with the time worked, however, the loans 
often increase, and bondage becomes a way of life for generations. 59 

2. Fishing 

Significant numbers of children work in the fishing industry. Children dive 
for fish, work on fishing platforms and boats, collect shellfish and shrimp larvae, 
peel shrimp, and clean fish. In performing these tasks, they often spend long hours 
in the water and face hazards such as drowning, skin diseases, and attack by sharks 
or other dangerous fish. They also risk injury from the sharp tools used for cutting 
and cleaning fish and seafood. 

According to the 1995 Philippines National Survey of Working Children, 
almost seven percent of Filipino working children from five to 15 years old are 
engaged in fishing. 60 It used to be common practice to employ children in deep- 
sea fishing operations, where they worked without protective gear in water for up 
to 12 hours a day. Boys as young as age 10 dived to depths of 100 feet to 
maneuver nets around coral reefs, risking drowning, ruptured eardrums, decom- 
pression sickness, and attack by predatory fish. 61 A concerted effort by Filipino 
NGOs, the ILO, and UNICEF and stepped up enforcement by the Government of 
the Philippines resulted in a reduction in the employment of underage children 
in deep-sea fishing; 62 It is unclear, however, whether the practice has been com- 
pletely eradicated. 63 

In countries such as Bangladesh, Peru, and Thailand, children perform 
labor-intensive tasks related to farming and processing shrimp and other shellfish. 

° In Bangladesh, children as young as six years old work alongside their par- 
ents in tidal streams and rivers collecting shrimp fry — shrimp larvae that are 



58 Country Reports on Human Rights Practices for 1997 (Washington, D.C.: US. Department of State, 1998) 601. 

By the Sweat and Toil of Children (Volume 11). The Use of Child Labor in U S. Agricultural Imports & Forced and 
Bonded Child Labor (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Labor, 1995) 125-132 [hereinafter By the Sweat and Toil 
of Children II], 

The 1995 National Survey of Working Children was conducted by the National Statistics Office of the Philippines 
in collaboration with the ILO s Bureau of Statistics, See Collection and Dissemination of Data on Child Labour in 
Asia , Table 11, 147. 

61 Targeting the Intolerable at 13, 14. 

62 Invisible Children. Child Work in Asia and the Pacific (Bangkok: Save the Children and Child Workers in Asia, 
October 1997) 51 [hereinafter Invisible Children]. See also By the Sweat and Toil of Children U at 60. 

63 Invisible Children at 51. 
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sold to shrimp farms for growth and harvest. 64 Fry collection occurs in the 
mornings from 5:00 a.m. to 11:00 a.m. and in the evenings from 4:00 p.m. to 
7:00 p.m., as tides permit. 65 Children are also reported to perform tasks 
such as peeling and cleaning shrimp. 66 

• In northern Peru, children spend long workdays submerged in the sea, 
extracting shrimp larvae for cultivation and eventual export. 67 

• Children in Th ailand clean and shell seafood, at constant risk of injury from 
sharp knives and tools. Cuts and scrapes, sometimes leading to infection, 
are common. Most workers also suffer from skin diseases as a result of long 
hours exposed to salt from the water and fish. Despite the troubles associ- 
ated with exposed hands, most workers do not wear gloves, since this 
would slow down their work. 68 

3. Manufacturing 

Where child labor occurs in the manufacturing sector, most often it is in 
small workshops or home-based work. Employment of children in medium-sized 
or large enterprises is rare, but such establishments sometimes contribute indirectly 
to child labor by subcontracting out certain production tasks to small workshops or 
home-workers who make extensive use of child labor. 69 

Children who are employed in manufacturing work long hours, often with- 
out proper safety gear. They face numerous hazards, including exposure to exces- 
sive heat, insufficient lighting, poor ventilation, loud noise, and toxic substances. 
While the number of children working in manufacturing generally represents only a 
small portion of the overall population of working children in a given country, they 
sometimes make up a significant percentage of the workforce in a particular indus- 
try . In such cases, children are generally used intensively for specific tasks in the 
chain of production for which they are perceived to be especially well suited. 

Manufacturing involving child labor frequently involves subcontracting arrangements 
whereby children work out of small shops or private homes. Such arrangements 
enable producers to skirt child labor laws in countries where such worksites are 
exempt from existing legislation. 




64 Mohaddad G. Murtaza and Md. Hamid Uddin, Effects of Shrimp Fry Collection on the Primary Education, A Case 
Study of Batiaghata Thana, Khulma District (Dhaka: Programme for Research on Poverty Alleviation, Grameen 
Trust, 1995) 2, 32 [hereinafter Shrimp Fry Collection]. See also interview with Abdul Hamid Chowdhury, Chairman, 
CA. Hamid Group, and Major (Ret.) Manzoor, Managing Director, Aqua Resources Limited (representing the 
Bangladesh Frozen Food Exporters Association), by U.S. Department of Labor official (May 13, 1998). 

65 Shrimp Fry Collection at 13. 

66 Interview with M. Amin Ullah, Managing Director, Meenhar Sea Foods Ltd., and Md. Anowarul Hoque, by U.S. 
Department of Labor official (May 16 , 1998). 

67 Interview with Isabel Yanez, National Commission on Child Labor, by U.S. Department of Labor official (May 15 
1998). 

68 Kerry Richter and Orathai Ard-am, Child Labor in Thailand’s Fishing Industry (Salaya: Institute for Population 
and Social Research, Mahidol University, 1995) 18-19. 

69 “Child Labor in the World” fact sheet. 
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Since the enactment of India’s 1986 Child Labor Prohibition and Regulation 
Act, large sporting goods factories generally employ only adult workers. 
Children are still found, however, stitching and assembling soccer balls, vol- 
leyballs, and boxing and cricket gloves in their homes or small stitching cen- 
ters, where their work will not violate Indian child labor law. 70 Similarly, in 
India’s gemstone industry, children commonly work out of private homes in 
smaller villages. 71 In small shops on the back streets of Jaipur, children sort, 
sift, and clean semiprecious stones. Older children and young teenagers 
grind, polish, and set stones. Most work in these shops appears to be done 
by children and teenagers ages 12 to 18, and many of them operate either 
manual or powered grinding stones. 72 

In the sporting goods industry of Pakistan, children stitch soccer balls in 
their homes. 73 In the surgical instrument industry, manufacturers who have 
expelled most child laborers from their factories still rely on children work- 
ing off-site in small polishing and filing workshops. 74 Children as young as 
eight work crouched in cramped workshops, without protective clothing, 
grinding scissors and polishing, cutting, and filing other surgical 
instruments. 75 

In Mexico’s manufacturing sector, children most commonly work in small, 
family-run or artisan workshops, where constitutional and federal labor laws 
are not applied. 76 There are also reports of children performing home-based 
and subcontracting work for the country’s apparel industry, 77 and of exten- 
sive use of child labor in the household production of leather footwear. 78 



70 A Sporting Chance — Tackling Child Labour in India's Sports Goods Industry (London: Christian Aid, 1997) 4. 

71 Interview with Amar Nath, Director, Inter Gold (India) Limited, by U.S. Department of Labor official (May 12 
1998). 

72 U.S. Department of Labor site visit to Jaipur (May 15, 1998). In one shop visited by a U.S. Department of Labor 
official, all of the workers sitting at a back table appeared to be 10 years old or younger. A 1998 study, funded by 
India’s Gem and Jewelry Export Promotion Council (GJEPC), found a significant decrease in the incidence of child 
labor in India’s diamond processing sector. See “Final Report— Follow-up Study on Prevalence of Child Labour in 
Diamond Cutting and Polishing Industry in India” (Mumbai: A.F. Ferguson & Co., June 1998). 

73 An ILO/IPEC program, funded partially by the U.S. Department of Labor, is working to phase children out of 
Pakistan’s soccer ball industry and provide educational opportunities to former child workers. This project is 
explained in further detail in Chapter V. 

74 U.S. Embassy-Islamabad, unclassified telegram no. 01331, February 20, 1998. 

75 Child Labor in Surgical Goods Industry,” SPARC (Islamabad: Society for the Protection of the Rights of the 
Child, no. 1 6 , September 1998) 8-9- Workers suffer frequent injuries, including bums from hot metal and respiratory 
illnesses from inhaling poisonous metal dusts. 

76 Interview with Claudia Franco Hijuelos, General Coordinator of International Affairs; Luis Farias, Special Advisor; 
Joaquin Blanes Casas, Director General of Federal Labor Inspectorate; and Alberto Piedra, Director of Information 
and Analysis, Secretariat of Labor and Social Welfare, by U.S. Department of Labor official (April 20, 1998). See also 
Mexico (Cartagena: Sistema Regional de Informacibn sobre Trabajo Infantil - ILO/IPEC, 1997) 14-15 [hereinafter 
Mexico]. 

77 Mexico at 14-15. See also .Interview with Jorge Valencia, Mexican Collective for the Support of Children, by U.S. 
Department of Labor official (April 21, 1998). 

78 By the Sweat and Toil of Children (Volume IV): Consumer Labels and Child Labor (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Department of Labor, 1997) 72 [hereinafter By the Sweat and Toil of Children TV], 
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Hazards associated with child labor in manufacturing result from poor work 
environments that contribute to illness and inadequate safety measures to protect 
children from work place accidents. 

• In the production of firecrackers in Guatemala, children as young as seven, 
mostly boys, insert fuses into firecrackers and perform other related tasks. 
The work is highly dangerous, as evidenced by the number of accidental 
explosions. Children risk burns, amputations, and even death. On-the-job 
exposure to gunpowder leads to respiratory illness and eye irritations that 
cause itching, tearing, and burning. Many children are malnourished, and 
their long hours of work make it virtually impossible for them to attend 
school. 79 Similar conditions have been reported in the fireworks industries 
of India , 80 Peru , 81 Mexico , 82 and the Philippines . 83 

• It is estimated that 50,000 children work under hazardous conditions in the 
glass industry of Firozabad, India . 84 These children regularly work in front 
of furnaces where temperatures reach 1500 to 1600 degrees Celsius. 85 
Children carry molten glass on long rods to different stages of glass produc- 
tion. They help adult workers pour molten glass into molds and take the 
glass to other workers, who cut the molds away. Common injuries include 
burns from molten glass and eye damage caused by flying specks of broken 
glass. Workers also suffer vision damage caused by straining to look contin- 
uously into the blinding light of furnaces. 86 Even the air presents a constant 
hazard. Workers regularly inhale dust from coal and silica, and fumes from 
the various chemicals used in the production of glass. Poor air quality 
results in a high incidence of respiratory illnesses such as tuberculosis, bron- 
chitis, and asthma. 87 

• In the leather tanning industries of several countries, including Bangladesh, 
India, Egypt, and Pakistan, children endure appalling conditions, including 



79 Analysis of Boys and Girls Employed in Fireworks Industry of San Juan Sacatepequez and San Raymundo 
(Guatemala City: Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare/ILO, 1996) 39-56. See also Menores trabajadores en labores 
de alto riesgo (Guatemala City: USAID, June 1997) 35, 128. 

80 By the Sweat and Toil of Children (Volume I): The Use of Child Labor in U.S. Manufactured and Mined Imports 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Labor, 1994) 85-86. See also By the Sweat and Toil of Children U at 102- 
104. 

81 El trabajo infantil en America Latina: propuestas para la accion, VII Conferencia de Esposas de Jefes de Estado 
y de Gobiemo de las Americas (Panama: ILO/IPEC, October 1997) 32. 

82 Molly Moore, “Accident Reveals Explosive Secret,” The Washington Post, October 15, 1998. 

83 Comprehensive Study on Child Labor in the Philippines (Manila: Institute for Labor Studies, 1994) 49 [hereinafter 
Child Labor in the Philippines ]. See also Assessing the Occupational Safety and Health Conditions of Child Labor in 
the Pyrotechnics Industry (Manila: Occupational Safety and Health Center, Department of Labor and Employment, 
1996). 

84 “Initiatives on Child Labour” Human Rights Newsletter (New Delhi: National Human Rights Commission, vol. 1, 
no. 3, December 1994) 1-2. 

85 Environment Management in (the) Glass Industry (New Delhi: Indian Environmental Society, 1992) 48 [here- 
inafter Environment Management in (the) Glass Industry]. 

86 Ibid, at 97-98. 

87 Ibid, at 99- 




exposure to corrosive chemicals and bacterial contamination from hides. 88 
Children constitute about 25 percent of the labor force in the leather tanner- 
ies of old Cairo in Egypt . 89 In the leather tanneries of old Dhaka in 
Bangladesh, virtually all of the more than 300 tanneries in operation 
employ boys. 90 

In the leather footwear industry, children work with sharp knives and cut- 
ting tools and are exposed to toxic fumes, solvents, and other dangerous chemicals 
which can cause skin and respiratory diseases. 

• In the footwear industry of Agra, India, while children are reportedly not 
employed by companies producing shoes directly for the export market, 
they do work in smaller workshops and homes. 91 Children employed in 
these smaller units work up to 12 hours per day and are exposed to glue 
fumes and other chemicals used in production. 92 

• In Turkey, children working in the leather footwear industry are exposed to 
harmful solvents such as hexane. Following the administration of medical 
and neurological exams to 250 children working in Istanbul’s leather 
footwear industry in 1996, 19 children were hospitalized and treated for the 
deleterious effects of exposure to hexane. 93 A majority of these children 
were 12 years old and worked an average of 10 to 12 hours per day. 94 

• In Brazil, children working in small workshops and homes producing 
leather footwear parts are exposed to glue and other solvents that have 
been demonstrated to cause respiratory ailments, nausea, lethargy, and 
sometimes irreversible damage to the immune system, nervous system, and 
the liver. Dangerous working instruments contribute to cuts, bruises, and 
punctures. Injuries sometimes result in amputations. 95 



88 “Children in Hazardous Work,” fact sheet from Abolishing Extreme Forms of Child Labour (Geneva: ILO, 1998) 
[hereinafter “Children in Hazardous Work” fact sheet]. See also By the Sweat and Toil of Children IV at 70-73. 

89 Ahmed Abdalla, Sa’id ATMasri, Berlanti Abdalla, Hani Wassef, Child Labor in Egypt. An Overview and an 
Exploratory Study of the Child Triangle of Masr Al-Qadeema (Old Cairo) (Cairo: Al-Jeel Center for Youth and Social 
Studies, 1996) 113. 

90 Daily Lives of Working Children: Case Studies from Bangladesh (Dhaka: UNICEF, 1997) 55. Tasks performed by 
young boys include running errands, packing, arranging, drying, and coloring leather, and operating tanning drums. 
Ibid, at 57. 

91 Interview with Abhinay Prasad, Secretary, AADHAR (Welfare Society), and R.K. Pandey, Regional Director, 

Council for Leather Exports, by U.S. Department of Labor official (May 17, 1998). It is unclear, however, whether 
shoes and shoe parts produced under subcontracting arrangements in the cottage industry are destined for the 
domestic or export market. 

92 Ibid. 

93 Untitled ILO/1PEC Draft Paper (Ankara: ILO/IPEC, April 1998) 2 [on file]. See also Interview with officials and 
inspectors of the Child Labor Unit in Istanbul, by U.S. Department of Labor official (May 1, 1998). These medical 
exams were part of an IPEC-sponsored program, carried out by the Child Labor Unit in Istanbul, to examine the 
effects of chemicals on children in the leather and footwear industries. 

94 Ibid. 

95 By the Sweat and Toil of Children TV at 67-68. 
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In certain cases, children perform specific tasks within an industry. These 
tend to be the most menial and labor-intensive tasks that are sometimes viewed as 
well-suited for child labor. 

• In brick-kiln operations outside of Lima, Peruvian children work making 
bricks along with their families. Most are recent migrants from the 
provinces. Children as young as three and four years old toil turning over 
row after row of bricks that are laid in the sun to ensure even drying. 96 
Children also work in brick-kiln operations in India , 97 Pakistan , 98 Nepal 99 
and Mexico . 100 

• In the glass industry of India, children eight years old and younger weld 
the ends of glass bangle bracelets in small workshops or private homes. 

The rooms where they work are dark and have no ventilation because the 
kerosene flame used to heat the glass would flicker in a breeze. According 
to some estimates, roughly 50 to 60 percent of this work is done by children 
and women. 101 

The use of child labor in the labor-intensive hand-knotted carpet industries 
of India, Pakistan, and Nepal has been widely documented. Children employed 
in this industry often work in confined, dimly-lit workshops. Many develop respira- 
tory illnesses and suffer spinal deformities and retarded growth from long hours of 
work crouched in dust-filled rooms. Cuts and wounds from sharp tools are com- 
mon. Some children in the industry work as bonded laborers, working to pay off 
money borrowed by their parents. 102 

4. Mining and Quarrying 

Child labor is used in small-scale mining and stone-quarrying operations in 
many countries in Africa, Asia, and Latin America. The number of children working 
in mining and quarrying is relatively small, but the incidence of injuries and illness 
is high. According to the ILO, more than one in every five girls and one in every six 
boys employed in mines and quarries are affected by serious injuries and illnesses. 103 

In small-scale mining, there are no limits to the hours a child may work. 
Children work without adequate protective equipment, clothing, or training. They 
handle dangerous tools and carry heavy loads. Working conditions include 
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Interview with Fernando Velasco Cordova, Technical Advisor to the High Directorate, and Ivone Vicuna, Ministry 
of Labor and Social Welfare, by U.S. Department of Labor official (May 4, 1998). 

97 Interview with R.K. Rai, Executive Secretary, U.P. Voluntary Health Association, by U.S. Department of Labor offi- 
cial (May 8, 1998). See also By the Sweat and Toil of Children Tl at 104-108. 

98 By the Sweat and Toil of Children II at 1, 104-108. 

99 “Major Steps towards the Elimination of Child Labor in Nepal” (Kathmandu: ILO/IPEC, January 1998). 

100 Mexico at 15. 

101 Environment Management in (the) Glass Industry at 98. 

See By the Sweat and Toil of Childreit n at 85-94 and By the Sweat and Toil of Children TV at 19-22. 

103 “Children in Mining and Quarries,” fact sheet from Abolishing Extreme Forms of Child Labour (Geneva-. ILO, 
1998) [hereinafter “Children in Mining and Quarries” fact sheet]. 
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extremes of heat and cold and exposure to high levels of humidity and hazardous 
dusts and materials, including mercury. The examples below illustrate some of the 
hazards child miners face and the negative impact of mine work on child devel- 
opment. 

• In Guatemala, children work in the mining and refining of lime, a mineral 
compound used in the construction industry and the fermenting of local 
alcoholic beverages. According to a 1996 survey, children lift and crush 
heavy rocks. They are in constant danger of landslides and suffer from 
bone fractures, burns, and respiratory ailments. 104 Children are also 
employed in stone quarries along the Samala River in Retalhuleu, 

Guatemala. There, children, some as young as five years, chip and haul 
stones. Many are forced to work in order to pay off debts incurred by their 
parents. The work is both strenuous and dangerous. Children risk contract- 
ing various lung and skin diseases, loss of eyesight, and physical deformities 
or loss of a limb. Children frequently do not attend school and child illitera- 
cy is common. 105 

• Children also quarry and cut stones in the Philippines . 106 They have been 
observed blasting rocks, breaking up stones with pick axes, and carrying 
and loading stones into trucks, all without protective clothing. 107 

• In the Mererani tanzanite mines of Tanzania, young boys — called “snake- 
boys” — compromise their physical and mental health by engaging in 
exhausting work in deep and weakly constructed pits. Respiratory problems 
due to dust and harmful gases are exacerbated by poor ventilation. Child 
miners endure loud noise and excessive heat. The boys place themselves at 
further risk by remaining in mine shafts far below ground while explosives 
are detonated in hope of being the first to recover newly exposed gems. 108 
In Tanzanian stone quarries, children work in bare feet, wielding crude 
hammers to break rocks. 109 An unknown number of children also work in 
hazardous small-scale gold mining operations in several parts of the 
country. 110 



IW Maria Eugenia Villareal and Carlos Peralta Chaperon, Menores trabajadores en labores de alto riesgo (Guatemala 
City: Program of Support for Maternal and Child Health and Health of Other High Risk Groups - PAMI, 1997) 19-24. 

105 Combating Child Labor in Stone Quarries of Guatemala , sub-programme 3 (Guatemala City: ILO/IPEC, 1998) 2 
[on file], 

106 Child Labor in the Philippines at 49. 

107 Ronald D. Subida and Ray U. Angluben, Defining Hazardous Undertakings for Young Workers Below 18 Years of 
Age, A Country Report (Manila: ILO/IPEC, 1997) 14. 

108 “Children in Mining and Quarries” fact sheet. There has reportedly been a reduction in the number of children 
working in the tanzanite mines following an intensive campaign by NGOs, unions, and the government. 

Electronic correspondences from William Mallya, National Program Coordinator, ILO/IPEC Tanzania, to U S. 
Department of Labor official (November 15 and December 16, 1998) [on file). 

109 “Children in Mining and Quarries” fact sheet. 

110 Electronic correspondence from William Mallya, National Program Coordinator, ILO/IPEC Tanzania, to U S. 
Department of Labor official (November 15, 1998) 
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• In the stone quarries of Tamil Nadu, Indian children break stones into small 
pieces and carry tools and explosives. 111 Accidents are frequent, as are 
reports of workers losing limbs and being killed. 112 Outside New Delhi, in 
the stone quarries of Faridabad, thousands of migrants work, some bonded, 
and many assisted by their children. Working seven days a week under 
hazardous conditions, most children are unable to go to school. 113 

• In communities in south-central Peru, children help their families in infor- 
mal gold mining operations. 114 Most work as nonremunerated family work- 
ers, helping their parents with mining and household chores. They perform 
hard physical labor for many hours a day and walk long distances carrying 
heavy loads. Children who work in the mine shafts risk cave-ins and 
injuries from working with picks and other tools in the narrow shafts. 115 
Children who help process the gold using a quimbalete 1,6 often come into 
direct contact with mercury. 117 Studies done by NGOs at several of these 
mines found high levels of mercury in the children’s systems. Psychological 
examinations found that 60 percent of children and 78 percent of adoles- 
cents tested below normal levels for intellectual performance. 118 

5. Services 

Children in the service sector work in a variety of occupations and situations. 

A large number of children, especially girls, work as domestic servants. Both boys 
and girls of increasingly young ages are recruited or trafficked into the commercial 
sex industry. In urban areas, children work as street vendors, car washers, and 
porters. Children are also employed in markets, bakeries, restaurants, cafes, and 
train and bus stations. The conditions of work of child domestic servants, commer- 
cial sex workers, and other child laborers in service occupations in the 16 countries 
studied for this report are described below. 

a. Domestic Workers 



Domestic service remains one of the most common forms of child labor. 

In many countries, the use of children as domestic servants is regarded as a socially 
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Interview with S.P. Gnanamoni, Secretary, Quarry Workers Development Society, Dindigal, by U.S. DeDartment of 
Labor official (May 7, 1998). 

112 Ibid see also interview with Isabel Austin, State Representative for UNICEF for Tamil Nadu and Kerala, by U.S. 
Department of Labor official (May 5, 1998) [hereinafter Interview with Isabel Austin). 

113 "Children in Mining and Quarries” fact sheet. 

IH “Especial— seguimiento a la convencidn de los derechos de la nina y el nifio,” Ninez y Adolescencia (Lima: 

Grupo de Iniciativa Nacional por ios Derechos del Nino— CIN, no. 2, August-October, 1997) 14 [hereinafter 
“Especial — derechos de la nina y el nino”]. 

115 Ibid, at 13-16. 

1,6 Children balance atop the quimbalete (a large stone with a log lashed on top of it) which sits in the middle of a 
large stone bowl. The mineral and mercury are placed in the bowl and the child grinds the mineral by planting 
his/her feet wide on the log and rocking the quimbalete back and forth over the mineral. 

117 “Especial - derechos de la nina y el nino” at 15-16. 

118 Program for the Progressive Eradication of Child Labor in the Informal Mining Community of Mollehuaca, 
Summary Outline para Acci6n del Programa IPEC (Lima: ILO/ IPEC, May 1998) 5. 
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acceptable traditional practice." 9 Child domestic servants typically perform house- 
hold services and chores for their employers in exchange for pay and/or room and 
board. They run errands, shop, provide child care, fetch water and firewood, clean, 
do laundry, cook, and perform other household chores. Child domestic servants 
are frequently expected to work at all hours of the day, with few days off. 120 

In many developing countries, it is common for poor families to send their 
young children, particularly girls, to work as domestic servants in the households of 
more well-to-do families or relatives. Sometimes parents send their children away 
to gain extra income or with the hope that they will receive better lodging, nourish- 
ment, and an education. In some cases, children work as domestics to repay debts 
incurred by their parents. Often, child domestics receive harsh treatment at the 
hands of their employers. 

The informal and hidden nature of domestic work makes it difficult to accu- 
rately estimate the number of child domestic workers around the world. However, 
the ILO believes that child domestic service is a widespread practice in many devel- 
oping countries.' 21 This is the case in all of the countries studied for this report. In 
some countries, the number of children working as domestic servants is large. 

• In the Philippines, over 300,000 children and adolescents are believed to 
work as domestic servants. 122 

o In 1995, almost 260,000 Brazilian children between the ages of 10 and 14 
(or close to eight percent of child workers in that age group) were 
employed in domestic service. 123 

The majority of domestic workers tend to be between 12 and 17 years old, 
but in some instances, much younger children are reported to work in this sector. 

• In Bangladesh, a survey of child domestic workers found that 24 percent 
were between five and 10 years old. 124 

• There are similar allegations of young girls working as domestic servants 
in Nepal, where some domestic workers are as young as seven, 125 and in 



119 Child Domestic Workers. A Handbook for Research and Action (London: Anti-Slavery Intemational/IPEC, 
September 1997) 2. 

120 Child Labor: Exploited and Abused Youth at Work (Washington, D.C.: Youth Advocate Program International, 
1998) 13-14. 

121 Targeting the Intolerable at 14. 

122 U.S. Embassy-Manila, unclassified telegram no. 02110, February 20, 1998. 

123 Indicadores sobre criangas e adolescentes: Brasil, 1991-1996 (Rio de Janeiro: IBGE/UNICEF, 1997) 142 [here- 
inafter Indicadores sobre criangas e adolescentes ]. 

,2< “Children in Domestic Work” fact sheet from Abolishing Extreme Forms of Child Labour (Geneva: ILO, 1998) 
[hereinafter “Children in Domestic Work” fact sheet]. 

125 “Domestic Child Workers in the Kathmandu Valley,” in Child Workers in Asia (Bangkok: Child Workers in Asia, 
vol. 10, no. 1, January-March, 1994) 8-9 [hereinafter “Domestic Child Workers in the Kathmandu Valley”]. 
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Kenya, where over 10 percent of child domestic workers are estimated to be 
10 years old. 126 



Children who work as domestic servants often suffer physical, mental, and 
sexual abuse. Many work for little or no pay. They endure isolation from their fam- 
ilies and are frequently deprived of opportunities to play with peers and attend 
school. 127 

• In Peru, roughly 80 percent of child domestic workers are girls, 128 many 
working under the guise of protective, family-like arrangements. 129 In reality, 
however, they are often assigned all the household chores and denied an 
opportunity to attend school. They work long hours, often for no compensa- 
tion other than meals, lodging, and clothing, and are maintained in depen- 
dent relationships. 130 Adding to their plight, these children are vulnerable to 
physical and sexual abuse by family members. 131 

• Similarly, in Kenya, girls who work as domestic servants are frequently 
denied time for play, lack the emotional support of their families, and often 
have no access to education. 132 According to one study, 70 percent of 
employers actually show a preference for child domestic servants who are 
semi-literate or illiterate. 133 Of children surveyed, most are paid in kind. 
Where cash is involved, it is generally paid directly to the child’s parent or 
guardian. 134 Sexual and verbal abuse of these children is common. 135 

• It is estimated that over 31,000 Nepalese children and adolescents work as 
domestic servants. Demand for these children appears to be growing since 
they are seen as a cheap and obedient source of labor. 136 As in other coun- 
tries, these children often have little or no contact with their families. They 
have few opportunities for play, and many have never been to school. Child 
domestics also rarely receive proper medical attention. Some girls regularly 
face sexual abuse, in the form of physical contact or verbal harassment. 

Some child domestic servants work to repay the debts of their parents. 



126 Targeting the Intolerable at 14. ~ — - - ___ 

127 “Children in Domestic Work” fact sheet. 

128 Mejores Escuelas at 282-284. 

“ Interview with Areli Araoz V., Executive Director, Coordinadora Derechos del Nino - Region Inka (CODENI) by 
U.S. Department of Labor official (May 11, 1998). 

130 Mejores escuelas at 284. 

,3 ' “La situadon de las nifias," Ninezy adolescencia (Lima: Grupo de Iniciativa Nacional por los Derechos del Niflo- 
GIN, no. 1, March 1997) 4. 

Sinaga Newsletter (Nairobi: Sinaga Women and Child Labor Resource Center, no. 5, January-March 1998) 4. 

33 Domestic Child Workers: Selected Case Studies on the Situation of the Girl-Child Domestic Workers (Nairobi: 

Sinaga Women and Child Labour Resource Centre/OXFAM, July 1997) 12. 

134 Ibid . at 13. 

135 Ibid, at 14. 

136 “Domestic Children Workers in the Kathmandu Valley” at 8-9. 
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In such cases, the child’s pay is either kept by the employers or taken 
directly by the parents. 137 

• Bonded domestic service has also been reported in the Philippines, where 
children have been known to work for months for urban employers without 
remuneration to repay loans incurred by their indigent families. 138 

Many child domestic servants suffer psychological trauma and impairment, 
physical injury, and exhaustion; some become pregnant at a young age. 139 Unfortu- 
nately, more often than not, the suffering of these children goes unnoticed and 
unreported. 



b. Commercial Sex Workers 

Child prostitution, often described as one of the worst contemporary forms 
of slavery, has been defined as “the act of engaging or offering the services of a 
child to perform sexual acts for money or other consideration . . .” 140 This definition 
stresses that child prostitution is not committed by children but by the adults who 
engage in prostitution or offer a child’s sexual services to others. 

Large numbers of children work in the commercial sex industry in an 
increasing number of countries. These children are often recruited under the false 
pretense of marriage or a good job in the city. Others are kidnaped or sold by 
their parents, and some are trafficked across national borders. The prostitution and 
trafficking of children is common in Asia, but also occurs in Africa, Latin America, 
the Middle East, and Europe. 141 

• Every year, thousands of sex tourists flock to Thailand, which among other 
countries in Asia and Africa has earned an international reputation for child 
prostitution. 142 Reports indicate that girls from Cambodia, China, Laos, 

Burma, and Vietnam are being sold to brothels in Thailand. 143 Such girls 
face serious health risks as evidenced by one Bangkok hostel that shelters 
former child prostitutes where half the girls between the ages of 14 and 18 
tested positive for HIV. 144 



137 Ibid. 

138 U.S. Embassy-Man ila, unclassified telegram no. 02110, February 20, 1998. 

139 Challenging Child Labour { Ottawa: Canadian Labour Congress, undated) 13 [hereinafter Challenging Child 
Labor ] [on file]. 

140 The Sex Sector The Economic and Social Bases of Prostitution in Southeast Asia (Geneva: ELO, 1998) 170 [here- 
inafter The Sex Sector] 

141 “Prostitution and Trafficking of Children,” fact sheet from Abolishing Extreme Forms of Child Labour (Geneva: 
ILO, 1998). 

142 Estimates of child prostitutes in Thailand vary widely, from 13,000 to 800,000. However, some experts believe 
that the true extent of the problem is probably closer to the lower number. See The Sex Sector at 172. 

143 Strategy and Action Against the Commercial Sexual Exploitation of Children, prepared for the World Congress on 
Commercial Sexual Exploitation of Children in Stockholm, Sweden (Geneva: ILO/IPEC, August 1996) 2. 

144 Challenging Child Labour at 15. 
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In Bangladesh, there is extensive trafficking of children for prostitution 
within the country and to other countries, including India and Pakistan 
Traffickers commonly bring the children across borders illegally or falsely rep- 
resent them as their own. 145 

The trafficking of Nepalese girls to major cities in India and other countries 
is widespread. It is estimated that thousands of young women and girls, 
some as young as seven years old, are trafficked to Indian cities each year. 146 
According to some estimates, the total number of Nepalese prostitutes in 
India is nearly 200, 000. 147 Once confined to brothels, the girls may be sub- 
jected to multiple gang rapes, beatings, food deprivation, and cigarette burn- 
ing. 148 Many sex workers in India are forced to have unprotected sex. 
According to a study conducted in Mumbai (formerly Bombay), 40 to 85 
percent of sex workers in that city are HIV-positive. Those girls who man- 
age to escape and return to Nepal are often rejected by their, communities. 149 

Recent estimates indicate that about 75,000 children are engaged in prostitu- 
tion in the Philippines. Children sell sexual services on the streets or work 
through pimps, brothels, and parent-contractors. 150 

In South Africa, children work in the sex industry in urban areas and rural 
townships. 151 Organized child prostitution can be found in and around taxi 
and trucking routes, around harbors, in domestic service, and on the street. 
Sex tourism using children is reportedly increasing, fed in part by the myth 
that sex with a virgin or young girl will either cure or prevent AIDS. 152 Rural 
to urban migration also leads children into prostitution. 153 



1,5 Survey in the Area of Child and Women Trafficking (Dhaka: Bangladesh National Women Lawyers Association 
1997) at 65. 

'* “ Girl Trafficking: An Overview,” MATH Nepal (Kathmandu: Maiti Nepal, undated) 1 [fact sheet on file] [here- 
inafter “Girl Trafficking” fact sheet]. 

1,7 State of the Rights Of The Child In Nepal 1998: Country Report Released by CWIN (Kathmandu: Child Workers in 
Nepal Concerned Center, January 1998) 60 [hereinafter Rights of the Child in Nepal 1998 1. 

148 “Girl Trafficking” fact sheet at 1. 

149 Ibid, at 1-2. 

150 The Sex Sector at 172. 

151 Initial Country Report of South Africa : Convention on the Rights of the Child (Pretoria: Government of South 
Africa, November 1997) 104-105. See also Child Prostitution in Southern Africa: A Search for Legal Protection, 
Workshop report (Pretoria: Network Against Child Labour, March 26-28, 1996) 24-25. 

A*" 12 Marshall and Vanessa Herman, Child Sexual Abuse in South Africa (Capetown: Resources Aimed at the 
Prevention of Child Abuse and Neglect— RAPCAN, March 1998) 104. 

Interview with Adelle DuPlessis, Director, Ntombi Shelter for Girls, by U.S. Department of Labor official (May 12, 
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• In Kenya, child prostitution mainly involves young girls and is on the rise, 
especially among street children. 154 Most children working in the commer- 
cial sex industry eventually contract sexually transmitted infections, including 
AIDS, from local adults and tourists. 155 In addition to health risks, many of 
these children suffer from serious psychological disorders due to the prison- 
like conditions in which they are held and the fact that they have lost all 
contact with their families. 156 

• In Brazil, child prostitution has been reported in the tourist areas of Bahia 
and Pernambuco, as well as in Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro. 157 According to 
an NGO survey, more than 1,000 girls were working as prostitutes in Recife 
in 1991. Although more recent estimates are not available, researchers 
believe that child prostitution in Recife is on the rise. 158 

• In Mexico, an increase in child prostitution in Mexico City, mostly involving 
girls, has been observed since 1994. 159 These girls are lured away from their 
families, sometimes with the family’s consent, by middlemen who promise 
employment or marriage. The middlemen often loan substantial amounts 

of money to the girls, creating a dependent relationship. 160 

Commercial sexual exploitation is one of the most brutal forms of violence 
against children. As described above, child prostitutes suffer extreme physical, psy- 
chological, and emotional abuse. 161 They risk drug addiction, early pregnancy, 
social alienation, and deadly sexually transmitted infections. 162 

c. Other Forms of Child Labor in the Service Sector 

In addition to the service sectors already discussed, children work in myriad 
other occupations in the 1 6 countries studied for this report. These occupations range 
from street vending and hotel and restaurant work, to car repair and construction. 

Many children live and work on the streets, exposed on a daily basis to harsh weather, 
crime, and street violence. Earnings vary widely, but most of these children are 



154 Rights of the Child: Report of Ms. Ofelia Calcetas-Santos, Special Rapporteur, on the Sale of Children, Child 
Prostitution, and Child Pornography, Kenya Addendum, U.N. Document No. E/CN. 4/1998/101/Add. 1 (Geneva: 
U.N. Commission on Human Rights, January 28, 1998) 7 [hereinafter Report of Ms. Ofelia Calcetas-Santos]. Among 
the groups of Kenyan children victimized by commercial sexual exploitation are schoolgirls and boys, young girls 
who migrate to urban areas, unskilled domestic servants, school dropouts, “second-generation” prostitutes, and 
beach boys. 

155 Hearing on Street Children in Kenya (Nairobi: African Network for the Prevention and Protection against Child 
Abuse and Neglect, 1995) 21. 

156 Mary Mbeo, Child Labor in Africa— Targeting the Intolerable: Towards the New ILO International Standard 
(Nairobi: ILO/IPEC, April 1998) 9. 

157 “O Brasil est£ de olho no turismo sexual infantil,” CIDADANIA (Brasilia: Secretaria de Assist^ncia Social, no. 1 
January-March 1998) 19. 

158 Interview with Ana Vasconcelos, Coordinator of Casa de Passagem, by U.S. Department of Labor officials (May 
15, 1998). 

159 Report of Ms. Ofelia Calcetas-Santos at 5. 

160 Ibid 

161 Ibid 

162 Challenging Child Labours 15. 
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extremely poor, making barely enough money to survive. The following examples 
illustrate some of the many services children perform and the conditions of work 
they endure. 

• In Mexico City’s Central Market ( Centro deAbasto), the city’s largest public 
wholesale and retail market, children work long hours, often beginning 
before dawn, performing tasks that in many cases exceed their physical 
capacity. A study published in 1997 by UNICEF and the Government of 
Mexico City found 400 to 500 children, many under 14 years old, working in 
the market. 163 A more recent report estimates that as many as 2,000 youths 
from age seven to 18 work in the market. 164 Boys most commonly work as 
diableros, loading and carrying heavy merchandise on small carts through 
the market. They also work as vendors, cashiers, and car washers. Girls 
assist in cafe kitchens, sell produce, clothing, and prepared foods, and per- 
form commercial sex services. 165 Most of the children are illiterate and come 
from rural areas of Mexico; many of their parents are unemployed. 166 

• In India, small hotels, restaurants, and tea shops commonly employ chil- 
dren. Interviews with children in Dindigal, Tamil Nadu, reveal that children 
work in kitchens, clean dishes and utensils, serve customers, and perform 
menial tasks. They work six days a week, usually for about 12 hours a day, 
and earn 300 to 600 rupees per month (US$ 7.50 to US$ 15). 167 Child work-' 
ers in the tea shops of Nepal endure similar conditions. 168 

► Hundreds of children in the Kathmandu Valley, Nepal, work as porters. 

Independently employed, they manually carry heavy loads of goods and lug- 
gage through narrow streets and alleys that vehicles cannot access. 169 Child 
porters carry loads up to 150 pounds and seldom earn more than 100 rupees 
(US$ 1.60) a day. 170 Working hours vary from six to 14 hours a day. 171 
Adequate shelter is a problem for child porters, with many sleeping on the 
street or underneath temples and others sharing overcrowded rented rooms for 
the night. Child porters frequently suffer from ailments and injuries directly 
related to their work, including backaches, chest aches, and fractures. 172 



Voces de la infancia trabajadora en la Ciudad de Mexico (Mexico City: UNICEF/Government of Mexico City 
1997) 106 [hereinafter Voces de la infancies. 

U S - Embassy-Mexico City, unclassified telegram no. 06948, July 17, 1998 [hereinafter U S. Embassy-Mexico City 
telegram]. 

165 Voces de la infancia at 31. 

166 U.S. Embassy-Mexico City telegram. 

Interviews conducted at the Peace Trust School, Dindigal, by U.S. Department of Labor official (May 7, 1998). 

Invisible Children. Child Work in Asia and the Pacific (Bangkok: Save the Children and Child Workers in Asia, 
October 1997) 40. 

'* Burden °n Childhood: Child Porters in the Kathmandu Valley (Nepal: Concern for Children & Environment 
1997) 12, 15. 

170 Ibid. 

m Ibid, at 23. 

m Ibid, at 27-29. 
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• In Peru, an estimated 800 children and adolescents work on weekends and 
holidays helping their parents pick through and sell trash after pigs have 
eaten the edible garbage. They reportedly earn 50 cents per bag of 
garbage — typically five soles (US$ 1 .85) a day. These children are exposed 
to tetanus and other infections. 173 

• Children in the Philippines work on docks in port areas, often at night, 
carrying and loading heavy bags of cement. They constantly inhale dust 
from the bags they carry. 174 

• In South Africa, children park and wash cars and work as taxi fare collec- 
tors. This is becoming an increasingly hazardous occupation since the 
advent of the so-called taxi wars, a reference to the gun violence surround- 
ing competition among taxi companies for service routes. 175 

Children also work in the construction industries of many countries, includ- 
ing Brazil , 176 Guatemala , 177 India , 178 Mexico , 179 Nepal , 180 Pakistan , 181 and 
Thailand. 182 Children in construction perform various tasks, including digging 
earth, carrying heavy loads, breaking stones or rocks, and shoveling sand and 
cement. They face tremendous safety and health hazards, including falls, exposure 
to dust, heat, and noise, and numerous accidents and injuries. 183 In some cases, 
the burden is even greater when the work is performed under bonded conditions. 
In India, for instance, there are allegations of bonded labor in the construction 
industry of Tamil Nadu. 184 

Although some of the work performed by children in the service sector is 
highly visible, such as that of street vendors and shoeshines, the plight of many 
others goes largely unnoticed and unaddressed. The informal nature of children’s 
work in the service sector makes it difficult to document the full extent of this 
problem, and in many countries, labor legislation fails to address such forms 
of child labor. 



173 “Especial - derechos de la niria y el nino” at 6l-62. 

Defining Hazardous Undertakings for Young Workers below 18 Years of Age: A Country Report (Manila- 
ILO/IPEC, 1997) 65. 

175 Interview with Bokkie Botha, South African Representative, International Organization of Employers, 1998 ILO, 
Conference Child Labor Committee, by U.S. Department of Labor official (May 7, 1998). 

176 Diagnostico preliminar dosfocos do trabalho da criangas e do adolescente no Brasil (Brasilia: Ministry of Labor 
1996) 85. 

177 Menores Trabajadores en Labores de Alto Riesgo (Guatemala City: Programa de Apoyo Para la Salud Materno 
Infant!! y Para la Salud de Otros Grupos de Riesgo, 1997) 85. 

178 Interview with Isabel Austin. 

179 Informe Final del II Censo de Menores en Situacion de Calle de la Ciudad de Mexico (Mexico City: 
UNICEF/Departamento del Distrito Federal, 1995) 2. 

180 Rights Of The Child In Nepal 1998 at 38. See also Different Fields of Child Labour in Nepal (Kathmandu: 

Concern for Children & Environment, Nepal, undated) [informational fact sheet on file]. 

181 Summary Results of Child Labor Survey in Pakistan at 17. 

182 The Situation of Child Labour in Thailand .- an Overview (Bangkok: ILO/IPEC, 1996) 7-8. 

183 “Children in Hazardous Work” fact sheet. 

184 Interview with Isabel Austin. 
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HL Legislation and Enforcement Efforts 



A. Overview 

This chapter reviews child labor laws and enforcement efforts currently in 
place in the 1 6 countries studied in this report. It also discusses recent or proposed 
initiatives governments are undertaking to strengthen child labor laws and enhance 
enforcement. 

Most countries have laws prohibiting work by children under a certain age 
and regulating conditions of work for older children. Nevertheless, child labor laws 
often cover only certain sectors, exempting entire industries or occupations. The 
sectors most frequently excluded tend to be those with the highest numbers of 
working children, such as small-scale agriculture, domestic service, and small work-. 
shops. 1 In some countries, the law lacks specific sanctions or imposes inadequate 
penalties. In some cases, child labor laws are unclear or inconsistent, making them 
difficult to enforce. 

Inadequate enforcement of child labor laws is a common problem through- 
out the world. Not all labor ministries are institutionally capable of enforcing child 
labor laws. Labor inspectorates are often understaffed and lack resources for trans- 
portation and other vital expenses. Training is often nonexistent or, if present, of 
poor quality. In many cases, the low pay of inspectors makes them easy targets for 
corruption. When inspectors do attempt to enforce child labor laws, they may be 
faced with public indifference, the hostility of powerful economic interest groups, 
and parents’ reluctance to cooperate. 2 Finally, in countries where the judicial sys- 
tem is responsible for enforcing child labor laws, court systems may be slow and 
ineffective. 

Both ILO Convention No. 138 and Article 32 of the United Nations 
Convention on the Rights of the Child call on countries to establish a minimum age 
for admission to employment, provide appropriate regulation of hours and employ- 
ment conditions, and provide appropriate penalties or other sanctions to ensure that 
children are not economically exploited. While many countries have ratified one or 
both of these treaties, 3 their legislation and enforcement often fall short of meeting 
the standards. 

Bo Current Child Labor Laws 

This section discusses child labor laws in the 1 6 countries that are the focus 
of this report. It examines provisions establishing a minimum age for employment 
and the scope and application of these laws. Since many of the countries regulate 
conditions of work for children once they reach the legal age for employment, 



Strategies for Eliminating Child Labour: Prevention, Removal and Rehabilitation (Oslo: International Conference 
on Child Labor, ILO/UNICEF, October 1997) 3 [hereinafter Strategies for Eliminating Child Labour]. 

2 Ibid, at 14. 

3 See Appendix D for specific information on countries’ ratification of various international treaties on child labor. 
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these provisions are also described. Finally, the section discusses fines and penal- 
ties for violations of child labor laws. 

1. Ages 

The labor laws of the 16 countries studied set minimum employment ages 
for children. Appendix D identifies many of the relevant child labor provisions of 
these laws. As shown in Table HI-1, the minimum age for employment varies from 
country to country.' 1 In some countries, there is one basic minimum age, while in 
others, there are several ages, depending on the sector and type of work. 

• In three of the 16 countries — Bangladesh, Peru, and Tanzania— children 
may begin working at age 12, but there are higher minimum age standards 
for specified sectors. In Bangladesh, the minimum age for work varies 
from 12 for children working in shops, commercial establishments, or vari- 
ous workshop settings (except factories), to 14 for those working in facto- 
ries, to 15 for children employed in mines, railways, or ports. 5 In Peru, 
although children as young as 12 are permitted to work in certain occupa- 
tions, a minimum age of 14 applies to children working in commercial agri- 
culture; 15 for industrial, commercial, and mining activities; and 1 6 for com- 
mercial fishing. 6 Twelve year olds may perform most types of work in 
Tanzania, but the minimum work age for industry is 15 years. 7 

• Eight countries— Brazil , 8 Egypt , 9 Guatemala , 10 India , 11 Mexico , 12 Nepal , 13 



ILO Convention No. 138 considers 15 years to be the appropriate minimum age for employment (with exceptions) 
but permits countries whose economy and educational facilities are insufficiently developed to specify initially a 
minimum age of 14 years. 

5 The Shops and Establishments Act, 1965 (Act No. VII of 1965), Section 22; the Factories Act, 1965 (Act No. IV of 
1965), Section 66; the Mines and Minerals Act, 1923, Section 23; the Employment of Children Act, 1938, Section 3 
( 1 ). 

6 Children and Adolescents Code, 1992, Article 54, as cited in Codigo de los Ninos y Adolescentes (Lima: Ministry of 
Justice, 1993) [hereinafter Codigo de los Ninos y Adolescentes]. 

Employment Ordinance No. 47 of 1955, Cap. 366, as cited in Child Labour in Tanzania (Geneva: ILO, Conditions 
of Work and Welfare Facilities Branch, Working Conditions and Environment Department, 1992) 20. 

8 1988 Federal Constitution, Article 7, Section XXXIII and Statute of the Child and Adolescent, 1990 as cited in Child 
Labor in Brazil (Brasilia: Presidency da Republica, Camara de Politica Social, 1997) 27-33 [hereinafter Child Labor 
in Brazil ]. 



9 Law No. 12 for the Year 1996, Enacting the Child Law (Egypt: Official Journal, Issue No. 13, 1996) 30-31 [here- 
inafter Enacting the Child Law]. This law increased the minimum age for employment from 12 to 14. 

10 Constitution of 1985, Section VIII, Article 102, Part L, as cited in Constitutions of the Countries of the World , 

Gisbert H. Flanz, ed. (Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., Oceana Publications, January 1997). See also Labor Code, 1947 as cited in 
Cddigo de Trabajo de la Republica de Guatemala (Guatemala: Ministerio de Trabajo y Previsibn Social, 1996) 44, 
51-53 [hereinafter Guatemala Codigo de Trabajo]. 



11 Child Labor (Prohibition & Regulatipn) Act of 1986, as cited in Survey on Child Labor (West Bengal: Labour 
Department, March 1997) 1-5 and 27 [hereinafter Survey on Child Labor]. 

12 Federal Labor Law, 1995, Article 22, as cited in Commercial Laws of the World: Mexico (Florida: Foreign Tax Law 
Inc., 1996) 4 [hereinafter Federal Labor Law of Mexico]. 



5 Labgj’ Act (1992), Section 5, as cited in Child Labor in Nepal, Volume 11: An Overview and a Proposed Plan of 
f hXKathmandu: Prepared for ILO/IPEC workshop on Policy and Programming on Child Labor, August 1995) 
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TABLE 1 
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Minimum Ages for Work 


Country 


Ratification of 
ILO Convptnfinn 


Minimum Age 




i 

1 ®* 


Basic 

Work 


Hazardous 

Work 


Comments 


Bangladesh 


— 


12-15° 


12-18° 


Basic and hazardous ages apply only to 
certain occupations. 


Brazil 


— 


14 


18=21° 


Basic age exempts apprentices. 


Egypt 


— 


14 


15-17° 


Children 12-14 can participate in seasonal 
: agricultural work. 


Guatemala 


April 1 990 


14 


16 


12-13 can work with Ministry of 
Labor approval. 


India 


— 


14 . 


14; 18° 


Basic and hazardous ages apply only to 
certain occupations. 


Kenya 


April 1979 


16 


16-18° 


Basic age applies only to industrial 
undertakings. 


Mexico 


— 


14 


16-18° 




Nepal 


May 1997 


14 


16 


Basic age applies only to certain 
enterprises. 


Nicaragua 


November 

1981 


14 


18 




Pakistan 


— 


14 


14-21° 


Basic and hazardous ages apply only to 
certain occupations. 


Peru 


— 


12-16° 


18 


Basic age varies by sector. 


Philippines 


June 1998 


15 


18 




South Africa 


— 


15 


18 




Tanzania 


★ 


12-15° 


18 


Basic age is 12; 15 for industry. 


Thailand 


— 


15 


18 




Turkey 


★ 


15 


18 




Sources: See Appendix D and Child Labour: Targeting the Intolerable (Geneva: ILO, 1996) 39-46 and 52-62. 


Notes: Varies by sector or activity. 

# Based on ILO Registered Ratification dates. 

Country ratified Convention No. 138. However, the official instrument of ratification has not 
I been registered with the ILO. 

j — Country has not ratified. 
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Nicaragua , 14 and Pakistan 15 — -specify a minimum age of 14. 

• Four countries — the Philippines , 16 South Africa , 17 Thailand , 18 and 
Turkey 19 — set their basic minimum age at 15. 

• In Kenya, the basic minimum age is set at 16, but only applies to. certain 
sectors. 20 

As shown in Table III-l, all 16 countries studied have set a minimum age 
for hazardous employment. 21 Some countries, however, specify a range of mini- 
mum ages for hazardous work, which vary by sector or type of employment: 

• In one country — Bangladesh — the minimum age for hazardous work 
varies from 12 to 18 depending on the occupation. The Employment of 
Children Act permits children as young as 12 to be employed in work- 
shops involving tanning, and producing carpets, cement, matches, fire- 
works, and explosives, among other items. 22 

• In two countries — India, and Pakistan — the minimum age for hazardous 
employment is as young as 14, but varies up to 18 and 21, respectively, 
depending on the occupation. 23 



14 Labor Law, Article 131, 1996. See Ley 185 Codigo del Trabajo: Republica de Nicaragua, as published in the 
Official Gazette # 203 on October 30, 1997 (Nicaragua: Centro Nicaraguense de Estudios Laborales/USAID, 
March 1998) [hereinafter Nicaragua Cddigo del Trabajo]. In addition, Nicaragua recently adopted the Childhood 
and. Adolescence Code (Law No. 287, 1998) which provides additional protection for children and adolescents. 

15 Constitution of 1973, Article 11(3) and Employment of Children Act, 1991, as cited in Anees Jillani, Child 
Labor: The Legal Aspects, Vol. I and II (Islamabad: Society for the Protection of the Rights of the Child, 1997) 4 
[hereinafter Pakistan The Legal Aspects]. 

16 Republic Act No. 7658 (amending R.A. 7610), as cited in Special Protection of Filipino Children (Manila: 
Philippine Commission on Human Rights, Children Rights Center in Manila, 1994) 40 [hereinafter Special 
Protection of Filipino Children]. 

17 Child Care Act (33 of I960), Section 52A, as cited in Willem Schurink, Choarelo Molope, and Sam Tshabalala, 
Exploring Some Dimensions of Child Labour in South Africa , Working Document (Pretoria: The Centre for 
Human Rights, 1997) 12. 

18 Labour Protection Act, B.E. 2541 (1998), Chapter 4, Section 44. This recently enacted law raises the minimum 
age for employment from 13 to 15 years and requires more thorough inspections. 

19 Labour Act No. 1475, Article 67 (1971), as cited in Child Labour in Turkey (Ankara: ILO, Turkish 
Confederation of Employer Associations, 1997) 28. 

20 The Employment Act (Cap. 226), 1976. A proposed Children and Women Bill currently under debate by the 
Kenyan Parliament would lower the minimum age from 16 to 15. The ILO Committee of Experts has stated 
that, if passed, this proposed bill would create a serious discrepancy between Kenyan law and ILO Convention 
No. 138, which encourages ratifying states to progressively raise minimum. age standards but does not permit 
them to lower such standards. See Report of the Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions and 
Recommendations (Geneva: ILO, 1998) 433. 

21 ILO Convention No. 138 sets a minimum age of 18 for hazardous employment, irrespective of a country’s 
level of development. Convention No. 138 defines hazardous work as work which by its nature or the circum- 
stances in which it is carried out is likely to jeopardize the health, safety, or morals of young persons. The ILO 
is currently drafting a new convention on the worst forms of child labor that will include a definition of haz- 
ardous work. 



22 See Appendix D. 

23 Ibid. 
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• In four countries— Guatemala, Kenya, Nepal, and Mexico— the minimum 
age for hazardous employment is 1 6 . 2i In Mexico, however, the minimum 
age for hazardous employment ranges up to 18 for certain types of work. 25 

• Finally, eight countries— Brazil, Nicaragua, Peru, the Philippines, South 
Africa, Ta nz a nia , Thailand, and Turkey — set their minimum age for haz- 
ardous employment at 18. 26 In Brazil, the minimum age for hazardous 
employment ranges up to 21. 27 

Some countries have a general or blanket prohibition on the hazardous 
employment of children but provide little specification of the types of work they 
consider hazardous. Others provide considerable detail in defining hazardous 
occupations. Common examples of hazardous occupations include working in 
places where alcohol is produced or sold, in mines, tunnels, confined spaces, tan- 
neries, garbage dumps, and nightclubs, and in construction, maritime, underground, 
or underwater activities. Laws also frequendy prohibit employing children in work 
that involves specific agents or products such as asbestos, cement, chemicals, explo- 
sives, fumes, dust, gases, mercury, paints, solvents, glue, enamels, tobacco, and 
radioactive substances. 

2. Coverage 

The child labor laws of many countries are limited by their narrow scope, 
lack of clarity, and loopholes. Often, laws apply only to specific economic sectors, 
excluding those activities where the highest numbers of working children are 
found, such as small-scale agriculture, domestic service, and small workshops. 28 

• In Bangladesh, for example, there is no uniform minimum age for employ- 
ment; several laws specify different minimum ages according to type of 
establishment and sector. Work performed by children in agriculture, 
domestic work, and the informal sector are not covered by Bangladeshi 
child labor laws. 29 

• In India, the Child Labor Prohibition and Regulation Act, 1986, bars the 
employment of children under 14 years old in seven occupations and 18 
processes. However, the law does not prohibit child labor in other sectors 
or occupations. 30 



" Guatemala > Kenya, and Nepal have all ratified 0.0 Convention No. 138, which requires ratifying parties to set the 
minimum age for hazardous employment at age 18, but they have not yet harmonized their laws with this, standard. 
The ILO is working with these countries to encourage compliance with the standard. 

” Child Labour Targeting the Intolerable (.Geneva: 0.0, 1998) 41. (hereinafter Targeting the Intolerable ]. 

26 5eeApendix D.. 

Targeting the Intolerable at 41. In Brazil, a minimum age of 21 applies for undeiground work. 

28 Strategies for Eliminating Child Labour at 14. 

Wahidur Rahman, Child Labour in Bangladesh: Its Context and Response to It (Dhaka: ILO/IPEC, May 1998) 7. 

30 Survey on Child Labor at 1-6. 
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• Similarly, in Pakistan, the Employment of Children Act, 1991, prohibits the 
employment of children under age 14 only in certain specified occupations 
and processes. 31 

• In the Philippines, children under the basic minimum work age of 15 are 
permitted to work under the sole responsibility of a parent or guardian, pro- 
vided that only members of the employer’s family are employed. 32 

• In Egypt, Child Law No. 12 sets the minimum age of employment at 14. 
However, children 12 to 14 years of age are permitted to be employed in 
seasonal work that does not threaten their health, growth, or school atten- 
dance. A special decree by the governor and approval by the Minister of 
Education is required before a child is permitted to participate in such 
work. 33 

• Kenya’s Employment Act (Cap 226) and the Regulation of Wages and 
Conditions of Employment Act (Cap 229) prohibit employing children under 
16 in “industrial undertakings,” which include mines, quarries, factories, con- 
struction sites, and transport. The Act excludes other sectors such as agri- 
culture, where the majority of children are reported to work. 34 

• In Nepal, the minimum age for employment is 14, according to the Labour 
Act of 1992, but some enterprises, such as plantations and brick kilns, are 
excluded. 35 

Exceptions in child labor legislation are sometimes made for apprenticeships 
or educational work. In Brazil, for instance, the Federal Constitution of 1988 for- 
bids children under age 14 to work, except as apprentices. 36 However, according to 
the Brazilian Ministry of Labor, this exception, which allows children between the 
ages of 12 and 14 to engage in educational activities in apprenticeship programs, 
is abused by many employers to gain a source of cheap and compliant labor. 37 



31 Labour Law & Rules, Employment of Children Act 1991, Act No. V of 1991. See Pakistan The Legal Aspects at 32- 
33. 

32 See Republic Act No. 7658, an Act Prohibiting the Employment of Children below 15 Years of Age in Public and 
Private Undertakings, Amending for this Purpose Section 12, Article VIII of R.A. 7610. 

33 Nadia Ramsis Farah, Child Labour in Egypt within the Context of the CRC (Cairo: Center for Development 
Studies/UNICEF, June 1997) 29. See also Enacting the Child Law at 30. 

34 Benson Oyuga, Collette Suda, and Afta Mugambi, A Study of Action against Child Labour in Kenya : Towards a 
Best Practice Guide on Sustainable Action against Child Labour for Policy Makers (Nairobi: ILO/IPEC, 1997) 27-28 
[hereinafter Action against Child Labour in Kenya]. 

35 Yubaraj Sangroula, Child Labor: Legislation and Enforcement Situation , paper prepared for ILO/IPEC, Nepal 
(1997) 14 [hereinafter Nepal Legislation and Enforcement Situation]. 

36 Although the Constitution does not specify a minimum age for apprenticeship work, there is consensus among 
legal professionals in Brazil that 12 years is the appropriate age for this type of activity. From 12 to 14, the only 
acceptable kind of work is a type of prevocational training that excludes all tasks carried out in industrial facilities. 
Child Labor in Brazil at 27-28. 

37 Interview with Ruth Vivela, Secretary of Labor Inspections, Ministry of Labor, by U.S. Department of Labor official 
(May 14, 1998). See also interview with Jussara de Goias, consultant, Children and Adolescents Issues, Instituto de 
Estudos Socio-Economicos (INESC), by U.S. Department of Labor official (May 14, 1998) [hereinafter Interview with 
Jussara de Goias]. 
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Some countries limit the scope of their legislation by allowing underage chil- 
dren who have an economic need to work. In Peru, for example, a provision 
recently added to the Children and Adolescents Code implicitly legitimizes work by 
children under 12 years old by stating that children (defined as any individual from 
conception to 12 years of age) who work “out of economic or material necessity” 
have the “right to participate in programs aimed at ensuring their educational 
process and their physical and mental development.” 38 

While the laws in most countries are silent on the issue of domestic work- 
ers, legislation in the Philippines and Peru makes a specific reference to their 
working conditions. 

According to Peru s Children and Adolescents Code, domestic workers 
and nonremunerated family workers have the right to 12 hours of uninter- 
rupted rest every day. In addition, employers, parents, or relatives must 
guarantee their regular school attendance. Specialized judges dealing 
with children s issues are to oversee the enforcement of all issues relating 
to domestic workers. 39 

* The Philippine Labor Code mandates that employers of children under 18 
years of age in domestic work give them an opportunity for at least an ele- 
mentary education, the cost of which is to be considered as part of the 
workers’ compensation. 40 

Some countries have legislation specifically relating to child prostitution and 
the trafficking of minors or bonded child labor: 

In Thailand, for example, the Prostitution Prevention and Suppression Act 
of 1996 widens the definition of “brothel” and increases penalties for brothel 
owners and procurers and traffickers of children. It also institutes penalties 
for officials who fail to enforce the law and for parents who sell their children 
into prostitution. 41 A more recent law, the Measure in Prevention and 
Suppression of Trafficking in Women and Children Act of 1997, focuses on 
the need to protect and provide food, shelter, and repatriation to victims of 
trafficking. 42 

• In the Philippines, the Special Protection of Children against Child Abuse, 
Exploitation, and Discrimination Act imposes a sentence of up to life impris- 
onment for persons found guilty of trafficking in children. 43 



Children and Adolescents Code, Article 22, as cited in Codigo de los Ninos y Adolescentes at 22-37. 

49 Ibid, at 36, Article 67. 

* See °P enin S Doors: A Presentation of Laws Protecting Filipino Child Workers, a Revised Edition (Makati City 
Ateneo Human Rights Center and ILO, 1997) 89-90 [hereinafter Opening Doors], 

% Untry StUdy T ° Ward a BeS ‘ Practice Guide on Sustainable Action Against Child Labour (Bangkok: 

Measure in Prevention and Suppression of Trafficking in Women and Children Act B.E. 2540 (1997), Section 11. 

” See Republic Act. No. 7610, or the Special Protection of Children against Child Abuse, Exploitation and 
Discrimination Act, Article IV, Section 7, as cited in Special Protection of Filipino Children at 8. 
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• Bangladesh, India, and Pakistan all have laws prohibiting bonded child 
labor or the pledging of a child’s labor in exchange for a loan or other ser- 
vices. 44 

3- Regulation of Working Minors 

In some countries, child labor laws regulate conditions of work for minors 
who have reached the basic minimum age for employment and are permitted to 
work legally. 

• For example, in Peru, children between the ages of 12 and 14 are not per- 
mitted to work more than four hours a day or 24 hours a week. 45 Six hours 
of work per day is the maximum allowed for children below a certain age 

in Egypt, Guatemala, Mexico, Nepal, Nicaragua, and Peru . 46 

• Mexican law and requires that 14- and 15-year-olds be provided with a 
one-hour break after every three hours of work and prohibits their employ- 
ment in overtime work. 47 

• In Thailand, adolescents from 15 to 18 years of age must be given one 
hour of rest after every four hours of work. 48 

• The laws of many countries — including Brazil, Egypt, Guatemala, Kenya, 
Mexico, Nepal, Nicaragua, Peru, and the Philippines — prohibit youths 
below a certain age from working at night. 49 

Several countries also have provisions requiring minors or the employers of 
minors to obtain employment authorization from labor officials. In many instances, 
work authorizations are contingent on factors such as limiting the number of hours 
of work, proof of age, parental permission, proof of school enrollment, a medical 
certificate, and proof that the work will not interfere with studies and will not nega- 
tively impact the child’s health or well-being. 

• In Guatemala, the labor code gives the Ministry of Labor authority to grant 
work permits to children ages 12 and 13- The Ministry’s child protection 
unit, which processes these requests, bases approval on the economic status 



44 See Appendix D for specific references. 

45 Codigo de los Ninos y Adolescentes at 34. In Peru, it is unclear whether these limitations on hours of work apply 
to domestic workers or nonremunerated family workers. According to the Labor Code, these types of workers 
have the right to 12 hours of uninterrupted rest every day. Some observers have criticized this clause as implying 
that children doing domestic work can work for the remaining 12 hours in the day. See also Francisco Verdera, El 
trabajo infantil en el Peru - Diagnostico y propuestas para una politica nacional (Lima: ILO/IPEC, 1995) 58. 

46 See Appendix D for specific references. 

47 Federal Labor Law, 1995, Article 177 and 178, as cited in the Federal Labor Law of Mexico at 37- 

48 Contemporary Forms of Slavery: Report of the Secretary-General on the Implementation of the Programme of • 
Action for the Elimination of the Exploitation of Child Labor, submitted pursuant to Sub-Commission Resolution 
1997/22 , U.N. Document No. E/CN. 4/Sub. 2/1998/1 2 (Geneva: United Nations Commission on Human Rights, 1998) 
3 [hereinafter Contemporary Forms of Slavery]. 

49 See Appendix D for specific provisions and sources. 
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of the family , whether the job is an apprenticeship, and assurances that 
employment will not interfere with school. 50 

• In Kenya, the Ministry of Labor requires that an employer receive written 
permission from an authorized labor officer prior to hiring a child under the 
age of sixteen years. All such permits must be renewed annually. 51 

In Mexico, 14- and 15-year-olds must receive authorization to work from 
their parents or legal guardians as well as the labor authorities. They are 
also required to provide employers with a medical certificate certifying that 
they are physically able to work. 52 Work authorization is conditional on 
completion of compulsory education, unless labor authorities find that the 
work is compatible with school. 

• In Peru, the Ministry of Labor authorizes the work of adolescents working 
for third parties or in dependent situations. District or provincial municipali- 
ties are charged with authorizing the work of street children and domestic 
servants within their jurisdiction. Authorizing entities must keep a registry 
listing names, names of parents, birth date, address, nature of work, pay, 
work schedule, school attended, and class schedule, and must give the ado- 
lescent a notebook authorizing work. The authorization expires on the date 
the minor comes of age. 53 In order to receive authorization, the work must 
not interfere with regular school attendance, and the adolescent must have 

a medical certificate — provided free of charge by the Ministry of Health. 

The Ministry of Labor also requires proof of identity and proof that the 
child is enrolled in school. 54 

4. Fines 

Laws in a number of countries specify fines or other penalties for violations 
of their child labor provisions. The level of these sanctions, and their effectiveness, 
varies from country to country. 

• In Egypt, provincial governors may rescind the license of a workshop that 
hires children under 14 years of age. Parents and employers can be sent to 
prison for up to one month or fined from 200 to 500 Egyptian pounds (US$ 
59 to US$ 147) for not allowing children to go to school. 55 



50 Guatemala Codigo de Trabajo at 16-20. 

’'The Employment Act (Cap. 226), 1976 and the Employment (Children) Rules, 1977 as cited in Federation of 

^ en ioo^ P ,° ye m' GU l delineS ° n Em P , °y ment of ChUdren ” (Nairobi: Federation of Kenya Employees, August 
29, 1996) 2 [on file] [hereinafter TKE Guidelines]. 

' Federal Labor Law, 1995, Articles 22 and 23, as cited in Federal Labor Law of Mexico at 4. 

53 El Peruano - Normas Legales (September 3, 1994) 125694. 

^ If a school certificate is not available, parents are required to sign a commitment that the child will go to school 
Interview with Fernando Velasco Cordova, Technical Advisor to the High Directorate, Ministry of Labor and Social 
Welfare, by U.S. Department of Labor official (May 4, 1998) [hereinafter Interview with Fernando Velasco Cordova). 

” I[lterview with Sallama Shaker, Deputy Assistant Minister for North American Affairs, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
by U.S. Department of Labor official (May 9, 1998). 
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• In 1996, India’s Supreme Court established a penalty of 20,000 rupees (US$ 
470) for persons employing children in hazardous industries. 56 

• In Kenya, Legal Notice No. 155 limits the amount of employer sanctions for 
violations of child labor laws to 4,000 shillings (US$ 70). 57 

• Violators of Mexico’s Federal Labor Law provisions with respect to the 
employment of children may be sanctioned with fines ranging from three to 
155 times the daily general minimum wage in force at the place and time at 
which the violation was committed. 58 This could result in a fine as low as 
US$ 10. Fines for violations of newly enacted health and safety regulations 
on work by youths in hazardous occupations range from 15 to 315 times 
the daily minimum wage. 59 

• Nicaragua’s Labor Code establishes fines of 500 to 5,000 cordobas (US$ 47 
to US$ 470) for violations of the labor rights of children and adolescents. 60 

• In the Philippines, violators of child labor laws are penalized with fines of 
1,000 to 10,000 pesos (US$ 25 to US$ 253) or imprisonment of three months 
to three years, or both. In the case of repeated violations, the offender’s 
operating license may be revoked. 61 

• South Africa’s Basic Conditions of Employment Act (BCEA) of 1997 pro- 
vides for a maximum penalty of three years in jail for those who illegally 
employ children. It is also an offense to assist an employer who contravenes 
the BCEA or to discriminate against a person who refuses to allow a child 
to be employed. 62 

• In Thailand, government officials who fail to enforce prostitution and traf- 
ficking laws relating to children or who perpetrate the sexual exploitation of 
children can be punished with imprisonment of 15 to 20 years and a fine 

of 300,000 to 400,000 baht (US$ 8,000 to US$ 11,000). 63 



56 The December 10, 1996 Supreme Court decision established a fund to be created from the proceeds of this fine 
to provide supplemental income to parents and guardians of child workers on, the condition that the children be 
sent to school. The Court also ordered that a survey of the child labor situation in the country be conducted. See 
Country Reports on Human Rights Practices for 199 7 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of State, 1997) 1655-1656. 

57 TKE Guidelines” at 2. 

58 See “Written Submission by the Embassy of Mexico,” Public Hearings on International Child Labor (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Department of Labor, February 13, 1998) 14 [hereinafter Embassy of Mexico Submission]. As of January 
1, 1998, the minimum wage in Mexico ranged from 26 to 30 pesos (US$ 3.25 to US$ 3-75) per 8-hour day, depend- 
ing on the region. 

59 See Federal Regulation on Occupational Safety, Health, and Environment, Article 167, as cited in Reglamento 
Federal de Seguridad, Higiene y Medio Ambiente de Trabajo (Mexico City: Secretaria del Trabajo y Prevision Social, 
1997) 66. 

60 Labor Law (1996), Article 135. See Nicaragua Codigo del Trabajo at 21. 

61 Opening Doors at 75 

62 “Child Labor,” South Africa Department of Labor pamphlet (March 1998) [on File]. 

63 Section 12 of the Prostitution Prevention and Suppression Act of 1996 cited in Thailand Best Practice Guide at 141. 
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Some countries have state-level laws addressing child labor. 

• In the Philippines, ordinances that address child labor concerns have been 
issued at the provincial and municipal levels, especially with regard to employ- 
ing children in entertainment centers and the production of pyrotechnics. 64 

• In Brazil, state governments have recently enacted laws to regulate child 
labor and prevent the exploitation of children and adolescents. In 1997, the 
Sao Paulo State Assembly enacted a procurement law barring all companies 
that use child labor from bidding on public contracts with the state and 
making the legal representative of the company responsible for any infrac- 
tion of the law. 65 

C. Current Enforcement of Child Labor Laws 

Even the most comprehensive laws can be ineffective without adequate 
enforcement. This section describes current child labor law enforcement strategies 
in the countries studied for this report. It also discusses some of the obstacles 
faced by labor inspectors in effectively enforcing the laws, including lack of 
resources, inadequate training, cultural attitudes towards child labor, and corruption. 

1. Enforcement Strategies 

Most countries studied have mechanisms in place to enforce their child 
labor laws. In many countries, labor inspectors visit work places to ensure that no 
underage children are working and to check that adolescents of working age have 
the necessary documentation and are working under the proper conditions. 
Inspectors use different strategies for dealing with violations of child labor laws, 
including working with employers, parents, and children to correct the situation, 
removing children from the work place, imposing fines and other penalties on those 
who do not comply, and/or pursuing the case in the judicial system, as appropriate. 

In the Philippines, for example, the Department of Labor and Employment 
conducts routine and complaint-driven inspections to follow up on allegations of 
illegal child labor. Depending on the nature of the violation, an inspector or quick- 
action response team (with a police escort) is dispatched to deal with the problem. 
Violations are then reported to the court system for future action. 66 

Other countries focus their child labor enforcement efforts on moving chil- 
dren out of hazardous work or specific sectors or industries. 



See Written Submission by the Embassy of the Philippines, " Public Hearings on International Child Labor 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Labor, February 13, 1998) 9 (hereinafter Embassy of the Philippines 
Submission]. 

65 A History of Action 1990-1997 (Sao Paulo: Abrinq Foundation for Children’s Rights, 1998) 52. See also American 
Consulate-Sao Paulo, unclassified telegram no. 2736, November 3, 1997. 

66 U.S. Embassy-Manila, unclassified telegram no. 014481, November 20, 1997 and U.S. Embassy-Manila, unclassified 
telegram no. 02110, February 20, 1998. 
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• In Turkey, the labor authorities’ approach to child labor enforcement has 
changed over time, according to labor officials. Initially, the law was fol- 
lowed quite rigidly — if child labor was uncovered, children were removed 
from the work place; often the work place was closed down. Due to the 
belief that elimination of child labor is not a realistic short-term goal, a dif- 
ferent approach was taken three years ago. Inspectors now focus on 
improving working conditions and moving children to less hazardous work 
situations. 67 

• In Brazil, the government has targeted its efforts on the elimination of the 
most intolerable forms of child labor — such as work in sisal and sugar cane 
plantations, charcoal ovens, factories, stone quarries, salt rock mining, and 
other activities that are dangerous for children. 68 The Brazilian Ministry of 
Labor conducted a diagnostic study of child labor in the country and is cur- 
rently using the findings to carry out targeted inspections. 

• In Nepal, the Ministry of Labor focuses on eradicating child labor in the for- 
mal sector, in particular in the carpet industry. 69 

While a number of countries have enforcement strategies and mechanisms 
in place, often they are not effectively implemented. For instance, even though in 
some countries the enforcement strategies include both routine and complaint-dri- 
ven inspections, in reality, inspectors generally investigate only those cases for 
which they have received complaints. In Thailand, for example, inspectors gener- 
ally only respond to specific public complaints or newspaper reports. 70 

2. Obstacles to Effective Enforcement 

Labor inspectorates are often understaffed and underfunded and lack 
resources for transportation outside urban centers. Training of inspectors is often 
nonexistent or of poor quality. 

• In Egypt, for example, lack of appropriate transportation to work sites and 
dim promotion prospects for inspectors, as well as lax conditions in the 
bureaucracy, have been mentioned as obstacles to the effective enforcement 
of the 1996 Child Law. 71 

• In India, state-level labor ministries, which have primary responsibility for 
enforcing the country’s statutory prohibitions on various forms of child labor, 



67 Interview with Filiz Anik, Child Labor Unit, Ministry of Labor and Social Security, by U.S. Department of Labor 
official (April 28, 1998). Additionally, interview with officials and inspectors of the Child Labor Unit in Istanbul, by 
U.S. Department of Labor official (May 1, 1998) [hereinafter Interview with officials and inspectors of Child Labor 
Unit in Istanbul]. 

68 “A infancia mutilada,” LIDA (Brasilia: Minist£rio do Trabalho, no. 4, September/October 1997) 12. 

69 The Ministry of Labor is concentrating on the carpet industry because it has found little child labor in other areas 
of the industrial sector. Interview with Renuka Manandhar, Undersecretary, Ministry of Labor, by U.S. Department 
of Labor official (May 18, 1998). 

70 Country Reports on Human Rights Practices for 199 7 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of State, 1997) 917. 

71 Interview with Mohammed El-Murtada Mustafa, ILO/Egypt Director, by U.S. Department of Labor official (May 7, 
1998) [hereinafter Interview with Mohammed El-Murtada Mustafa]. 
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are invariably underfunded and understaffed. Inspectors have manifold func- 
tions and duties, including inspecting safety and health, wage payments, and 
overtime. Child labor is not their exclusive focus, and many have little sensitiv- 
ity for the issue. In Tamil Nadu, a state with a population of over 60 million, 
the Department of Labor has 29 inspectors. 72 

Officials in the Kenyan Ministry of Labor have expressed concern about the 
insufficient number of labor inspectors covering the entire country. 

Currently, Kenya has only 200 labor inspectors. 73 

According to Mexican federal labor officials, state labor inspectors do not 
receive the same level of training as federal inspectors and are not always 
sufficiently vigilant in applying child labor laws. 74 Some state labor officials, 
in turn, complain of a lack of resources and training, and emphasize the dif- 
ficulty of enforcing child labor laws in agriculture, particularly in areas 
where parents complain that their children should work because they are so 
poor. Lack of adequate transportation to travel from the cities to inspect 
farms was also cited as an obstacle to effective enforcement. 75 

In some cases, corruption is a further obstacle to effective enforcement: 

In Guatemala, for instance, the salaries of labor inspectors are significantly 
less than the average salary paid to police and to teachers. The low pay of 
inspectors — all of whom must hold a law degree — not only makes them 
easy targets for corruption but also makes it difficult for the Labor 
Inspection Office to retain high quality staff. In 1998, the Ministry of Labor 
dismissed five Guatemala City-based inspectors for taking bribes. 76 



In India, it is widely alleged that inspectors receive bribes or other consid- 
erations from enterprise owners. A child laborer told a visiting U.S. 
Department of Labor official that when inspectors came to the textile factory 
where she worked, all working children were sent to a storage room until 
the inspector had departed. 77 Others tell of advance notification by inspec- 
tors or of inspectors who never go beyond the management offices. 



” Interview with D. Sarangi, Secretary of Labor, Tamil Nadu, by U.S. Department of Labor official (May 6, 1998). 

73 Interview with Labor Commissioner Mwadime and Child Labor Department officials, Ministry of Labor and 

Development, by U.S. Department of Labor official (May 5, 1998) [hereinafter Interview with Labor Commissioner 
Mwadime]. 

Interview with Claudia Franco Hijuelos, General Coordinator, International Affairs; Luis Farias,. Special Advisor; 
Joaquin Blanes Casas, Director General, Federal Labor Inspectorate; and Alberto Piedra, Director, Information and 
Analysis, Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare, by U.S. Department of Labor official (April 20, 1998) [hereinafter 
Interview with Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare officials]. 

Interview with Leonor Cebreros Murillo, Director, Labor and Social Welfare, State of Sinaloa, by U.S. Department 
of Labor official (April 22, 1998) and interview with Hleazar F. Verastegui Galicia, Director, Department of Labor and 
Social Welfare of the State of Baja California, by U.S. Department of Labor official (April 27, 1998) [hereinafter 
Interview with Eleazar F. Verastegui Galicia]. 

Interview with Rosa Maria Cabrera, Chief Labor Inspector, Ministry of Labor, by U.S. Department of Labor official 
(June 1, 1998). 

Interview with child laborer in Dindigal, by U.S. Department of Labor official (May 8, 1998). 
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Inspectors sometimes choose not to remove children from work or impose 
fines, even when they find violations. 

• In. Brazil, according to a coordinator of a regional child labor unit, some 
inspectors still believe that it is better for children to be working than to be 
on the streets. Thus, inspectors tend to ignore many of the more “tolerable” 
forms of child labor. 78 

• During farm inspections in Baja California, Mexico, in 1996 and 1997, state 
labor authorities found hundreds of underage workers. However, fines 
were not assessed for fear of the negative economic impact on migrant fami- 
lies, many of whom choose to have their children work to contribute to 
family income. 79 

• In Egypt, inspectors sometimes have not fined violators because “they are 
aware that all of the illegal working children had dropped out of school, 
education was a luxury, their families needed their income for survival, and 
many of their fathers were unemployed.” 80 

• In Thailand, inspectors tend to negotiate promises of better future behavior 
by violators of child labor laws rather than seeking prosecution and punish- 
ment. 81 

Enforcement information regarding child labor laws is often anecdotal. Few 
countries evaluate the implementation of their laws, and consequently, there is little 
accountability. In some countries, however, independent bodies document and 
report human rights violations, including child labor. 

• In India, for instance, when it conducted surveys of human rights issues, 
the National Human Rights Commission (NHRC), an autonomous govern- 
ment agency empowered to investigate human rights violations, found that 
little had been done to comply with the 1986 Child Labor Elimination Act. 82 
Specifically, the NHRC found that labor inspectors were conducting poor 
quality inspections and prosecutions were faulty; medical officers charged 
with determining the ages of working children frequently falsified reports at 
the behest of employers; and the efforts of employers and employers’ asso- 
ciations to address the problems were proving unsuccessful. It also found 
that only seven of India’s 25 states had their own human rights commissions 



70 Interview with Marilha de Oliveira Silva, Coordinator, Unit for Combating Child Labor and Protecting Adolescent 
79 Interview with Eleazar F. Verastegui Galicia. 

00 Interview with Mohammed El-Murtada Mustafa. 

01 Country Reports on Human Rights Practices for 1997 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of State, 1997) 917. 

82 Interview with R.V. Pillai, Secretary-General, National Human Rights Commission, by U.S. Department of Labor 
official (May 5, 1998). Workers, Sao Paulo, by U.S. Department of Labor officials (May 8, 1998). 
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and that efforts by the states generally were marked by a low level of com- 
mitment and a high degree of bureaucratic squabbling. 83 

D. Efforts to Strengthen Laws and Enforcement 

This section describes efforts by the countries studied to strengthen and 
more effectively enforce child labor laws. A number of countries have recently 
made or are considering changes to their child labor legislation, including increases 
in the minimum age for employment, adoption of uniform standards, and expand- 
ing coverage of child labor laws. Other countries are taking steps to increase the 
number and improve the training of labor inspectors or introduce new enforcement 
strategies. A few countries are targeting their enforcement efforts on sectors where 
child labor is particularly exploitative and hazardous. 

1. Legislation 

In the area of legislation, efforts underway focus on raising the minimum 
age for work or adopting a uniform minimum age. 

• The Government of Bangladesh has drafted a new labor code, setting a 
uniform minimum age of 14 years for admission to all forms of work. The 
new labor code is currently awaiting approval by Parliament. 84 

• In Brazil, a constitutional amendment has been introduced in the National 
Congress to eliminate the possibility of children working before the age of 
14, without exceptions for apprentices. 85 

• In Thailand, a new labor law passed in 1998 raises the minimum age for 
employment from 13 to 15 years of age. It also requires employers to 
inform labor inspection offices within 15 days of their employment of any 
minors below age 18. The new law requires that minors from 15 to 18 
years of age be given at least one hour of rest after every four hours of 
work, and prohibits employers from demanding or receiving money in 
return for employing children. 86 Finally, the law prohibits employers, super- 
visors, or inspectors from sexually abusing young employees and increases 
the maximum penalty for such abuse from a sentence of six months impris- 
onment or a fine of 2,000 baht (US$ 55) to a fine of up to 20,000 baht (US$ 

5 50). 87 

Additional legislative initiatives in a number of countries include the following: 



83 Ibid. 

81 Interview with Reza-a-Rebe, Joint Secretary, Ministry of Labor and Manpower, Government of Bangladesh, by U.S. 
Department of Labor official (May 13, 1998). ' 

85 Support for this amendment will facilitate Brazilian ratification of ILO Convention No. 138. The amendment was 
sent to Congress in 1996. Child Labor in Brazil at 28. However, according to an NGO representative, prospects 
for enactment are small. Interview with Jussara de Goias. 

86 Thailand Best Practice Guide at 21. 

Labour Protection Act B.E. 2541 (1998), Sections 16 and 147. See also Contemporary Forms of Slavery ex 3. 
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• In the Philippines, several bills seeking to fill gaps in existing legislation on 
the protection of children — primarily focusing on employment of children in 
hazardous occupations, child abuse, and prostitution — have been introduced 
recently in the Philippine Congress. In addition, a bill introduced in 1997 
asked for an investigation of the apparent “alarming increase” in the incidence 
of child labor in the Philippines. 88 

• South Africa’s Child Labor Inter-Sectoral Group, made up of representatives 
from government, NGOs, academia, and international organizations, has pro- 
posed a legislative initiative requiring that civil fines levied against employ- 
ers using child labor be used to fund poverty alleviation programs for the 
families of affected children. 89 

• India’s Ministry of Labor recently issued a notice of its intention to broaden 
the scope of the Child Labor (Prohibition and Regulation) Act to include 
additional areas where children under 14 are prohibited from working. This 
proposal, if implemented, will broaden the list of prohibited occupations to 
include “handling of explosives and toxic and flammable substances” (bring- 
ing the total to eight) and expand the list of prohibited work processes by 
an additional 3 6 processes (bringing the total to 54). The proposed modifi- 
cations have not yet gone into effect. 90 

2. Implementation and Enforcement 

Some countries are taking action to address enforcement issues by increas- 
ing the number of inspectors, providing and improving training, and targeting 
inspections in certain sectors. Other countries are improving coordination of 
enforcement efforts. 

• Kenya’s Ministry of Labor has established a child labor unit and is in the 
process of expanding its child labor inspection team. 91 

• In the Philippines 92 and Turkey , 93 labor authorities have broadened the 
focus of their inspector training from strictly regulatory to one that examines 
the hazards children face and develops inspectors’ communications skills so 
they can work more effectively with employers, supervisors, parents, and 
children. 
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88 See Embassy of the Philippines Submission at 8. 

89 The South African Child Labour Action Program (Johannesburg: Child Labor Inter-Sectoral Group, 1998) 4. 

90 The Gazette of India: Extraordinary, Part //, Section 3, Sub-Section (ii), July 23, 1998. See Appendix D for a full 
listing of all prohibited occupations and processes. 

91 Interview with Labor Commissioner Mwadime. See also Action against Child Labor in Kenya at 88. 

92 See Philippine National Child Labor Program, Reaching Out to the Filipino Working Children , report presented at 
the Asian Regional Consultation on Child Labor, Lahore, Pakistan, 11-13 August 1997, 10. 

93 Draft IPEC Working Paper (Ankara: ILO/IPEC, April 1998) 3 [on file] [hereinafter Draft I PEC Paper]. 
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In Mexico, the federal Secretariat of Labor and Social Welfare has signed 
Coordination Agreements with 24 state labor authorities (eight more are 
pending signature) to facilitate standardized training of local labor inspectors 
and establish a system for exchanging information on labor inspections 
between state and federal officials. 94 

The Brazilian Ministry of Labor has established a mobile inspection group 
responsible for eliminating all forms of degrading work, particularly that car- 
ried out by children. 95 Working in close cooperation with other federal 
agencies and local NGOs, ministry inspectors in the state of Pernambuco 
helped to stop or prevent children from harvesting sugar cane in the Zona 
de Mata. 96 Similarly, the Public Ministry of Labor, an independent agency 
under the Public Ministry, has also assisted in the enforcement of child labor 
laws by investigating allegations Of child labor and by prosecuting violators 
in the Labor Court. 97 

In conjunction with ILO/IPEC, inspectors in the Child Labor Unit (CLU) of 
Turkey’s Ministry of Labor and Social Security are working with employers 
of children in the leather and footwear industries in Istanbul to improve 
health and safety conditions, including increasing ventilation and reducing 
the use of dangerous chemicals. CLU inspectors have met With the employ- 
ers to encourage them to shorten working hours and hire older workers. 98 
CLU inspectors have also undertaken an initiative to increase employer 
awareness of the dangers posed by the solvents and adhesives used in the 
leather and footwear industries. 99 Finally, labor inspectors have met with 
adhesives producers who supply the bulk of leather and footwear plants in 
Istanbul in an effort to reduce the levels of harmful chemicals. 

Consequently, levels of the chemical hexane in the adhesives have been 
reduced significandy. 100 

In Nicaragua, the Minister of Labor is increasing the number of child labor 
inspections and systematizing labor inspection records. 101 



94 See Embassy of Mexico Submission at 1 and 19. 

95 Child Labor in Brazil at 50. 

O dereito a uma vida melhor para os pequenos brasileiros," CIDADAN1A (Brasilia: Secretaria de Assistencia 
Social, no. 1, January-March 1998) 15. 

The Public Ministry of Labor has also set up an Internet webpage and telephone hotline for denunciations of vio- 
lations of child labor, slavery, discrimination, and occupational safety and health legislation. Regional Labor 
Prosecuting Offices also provide guidance to employers on the application of child labor laws and assist employers 
in correcting irregular situations. See Activities for Eradication of Child Labor (Brasilia: Public Ministry of Labor, 
May 1998) 9. 

98 Interview with officials and inspectors of the Child Labor Unit in Istanbul. See also interview with Murat Firat, 
Fisek Institute Representative, by U.S. Department of Labor official (May 6, 1998). 

99 Interview with officials and inspectors of the Child Labor Unit in Istanbul. See also Draft IPEC Paper at 4 and 9. 

100 Draft IPEC Paper at 9. 

101 Interview with Yanira Mayorga, International Relations Director, Ministry of Labor, by U.S. Department of Labor 
official (May 5, 1998). 
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• With support from ILO/IPEC, the Tanzanian Ministry of Labor and Youth 
Development has been training labor inspectors on child labor so that they 
can better integrate child labor inspections into their regular work. 
Inspectors are also implementing plans of action on hazardous child labor 
in selected worksites . 102 

This section has described a number of initiatives underway to strengthen 
child labor laws and improve enforcement strategies. While these initial efforts are 
commendable, the fact that large numbers of children still work under exploitative 
or hazardous conditions indicates that additional efforts are urgently needed. Child 
labor laws that are comprehensive in their scope and coverage have not yet been 
enacted in many countries. Current enforcement efforts are often poor at best. The 
following chapter discusses another strategy for eliminating child labor — universal 
primary education — that, combined with effective child labor law and enforcement, 
could have a significant impact on eliminating the exploitation of children. 
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IPEC Action in Tanzania (Geneva: ILO/IPEC, 1997) 8. 



IV. Access to Primary Education 



A. Overview 

This chapter discusses issues relating to access to primary education in the 
16 countries studied in this report. Section B of this chapter describes the educa- 
tion laws and policies of the 16 countries studied in this report. Section C presents 
the most recent education data available for these countries, including data on edu- 
cational attainment and government expenditures on education. Factors limiting 
access to primary education are discussed in section D. Finally, section E oudines a 
number of government initiatives intended to overcome limitations to access and 
increase primary school accessibility, enrollment, retention, and completion. 

Universal primary education is widely recognized as one of the most effec- 
tive instruments for combating child labor. It is believed that no country can suc- 
cessfully eliminate child labor without first enacting and implementing compulsory 
education legislation. 1 Schooling removes children from the workforce and pro- 
vides them with an alternative use of their time. 2 Quality basic education, particu- 
larly at the primary level, not only improves the lives of children and their families, 
but contributes to the future economic growth and development of a country. 3 
Despite the benefits of education, about 20 percent — or 145 million — of the world’s 
children six to 11 years old (85 million girls and 60 million boys) are out of school. 4 
Most of these children are thought to be working. 5 

There are a number of reasons why children work instead of attending 
school. In many countries, primary education is neither compulsory nor free, and 
schools are not available to all children. When schools are available, the quality of 
education offered is frequendy poor, and many children and their families view the 
content as irrelevant to their lives. In cases where working children contribute to 
family income, parents may believe that the opportunity cost of sending their chil- 
dren to school is simply too high. 6 The reluctance of parents to send their children 
to school is exacerbated by the direct and indirect costs of education, such as fees, 
supplies, books, uniforms, meals, and transportation. To be effective in eliminating 
child labor, education must be useful, accessible, and affordable. 



1 A. Bequele and W.E. Myers, First Things First in Child Labour Eliminating Work Detrimental to Children (Gene- 
va: ILO/UNICEF 1995) 123 [hereinafter First Things First]. 

2 Ibid, at 121-122. 

3 Strategies for Eliminating Child Labour. Prevention, Removal, and Rehabilitation (Oslo: International Conference 
on Child Labor, ILO/UNICEF, October 1997) 12. See generally Ziv Griliches, “Education, Human Capital, and 
Growth: A Personal Perspective," Journal of Labor Economics (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press and Eco- 
nomics Research Center/NORC, Vol. 15, No. 1, Part 2, January 1997) s330-s344. 

4 An additional 283 million children aged 12 to 17 (44 percent of children in this age group) are out of school. 
World Education Report, 1995 (Paris: UNESCO, 1995) 18-19. See also The State of the World’s Children 1999 (New 
York: UNICEF, 1998) 7. 

5 First Things First at 125. 

6 See “Action against Child Labour through Education and Training” fact sheet (Geneva: ILO/IPEC, July 1997) 1 
[hereinafter Action against Child Labour fact sheet]. 
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B. Education Laws and Policies 



This section describes the education laws and policies of the 16 countries 
studied in this report and their consistency with the child labor laws discussed in 
Chapter III. Education and child labor laws should not only reinforce but also 
complement one other. Education laws and policies can reinforce child labor laws 
by keeping children in schools and away from the work place. Child labor laws, 
in turn, can be a useful tool for retaining children in school, helping governments 
achieve their universal basic education objectives. 7 International standards on 
child labor have made this link by encouraging countries to make admission into 
the workforce conditional on completion of compulsory education. ILO Conven- 
tion No. 138 establishes the minimum age for employment at not less than the age 
for completing compulsory schooling and in no event less than 15 years of age. 

Twelve of the 16 countries studied have national laws that make primary 
education compulsory: Bangladesh, Brazil, Egypt, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Peru, the Philippines, South Africa, Tanzania, Thailand, and 
Turkey . 8 A number of these countries, including Egypt, South Africa, and 
Turkey, have recently passed laws extending their years of compulsory education. 
The number of years of schooling required varies from country to country (.see 
Table IV-1). 



Peru’s constitution calls for 1 1 years of compulsory schooling (including 
preprimary, primary, and secondary level education, through the tenth 
grade). Children begin school at six years of age; 10 there is no minimum 
age for completion. 11 

In Guatemala, Article 74 of the Constitution establishes that pre-primary, 
primary, and basic education should be compulsory and free (this includes 
school attendance through the ninth grade). Children start pre-primary 
school between the ages of five and six but they may not start the first 



7 First Things First at 120. 

0 All 16 countries visited have ratified the United Nations Convention on the Rights of the Child, thus committing 
themselves to making primary education compulsory, available, and free to all children. 

9 Peru (Cartagena: Sistema Regional de Informacibn sobre Trabajo Infantil - ILO/IPEC, 1997) 22 [hereinafter Peru]; 
Child Labour: Targeting the Intolerable (Geneva: ILO, 1996) 41 [hereinafter Targeting the Intolerable ]; See also tele- 
phone interview with Jose Pezo, Peruvian Ministry of Education, by U.S. Department of Labor official (August 20, 
1998) [hereinafter Interview with Jose Pezo]. 

10 Interview with Jose Pezo. 

" Implementation Report: Review of IPEC Experience 1995-97 (Geneva: ILO/tPEC, October 1997) 71 [hereinafter 
IPEC Implementation Report], Theoretically, children should finish compulsory school by age 16, but on average, 
students are about two and a half years behind. See Francisco Verdera, El trabajo infantil en el Peru - Diagnostic y 
propuestas para una politico nacional (Lima: Institute of Peruvian Studies (IEP) and ILO, 1995) 23 [hereinafter El 
trabajo infantil en el Peru]. 
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TABLE I V - 1 

Compulsory Education and Minimum Working Age 



Country 


National Compulsory Education 


Minimum Work Age 


Ages 


Number of years 


Bangladesh 


6-10 


5 


12 - 15 “ 


Brazil 


7-14 


8 


14 


Egypt 


6-13 


8 


14 


Guatemala 


6-15 


10 


14 


India 


a 


□ 


1 4 J 


Kenya 


— 


— 


1 6 ° 


Mexico 


6-14 


9 


14 


Nepal 


— 


— 


14 J 


Nicaragua 


7-12 


6 


14 


Pakistan 


b 


b 


1 4 J 


Peru 


6-16 


1 1 


1 2 - 1 6 C 


Philippines 


6-1 1 


6 


15 


South Africa 


7-15 


9 


15 


Tanzania 


7-13 


7 


1 2 - 1 5 C 


Thailand 


6-1 1 


6 


15 


Turkey 


6-13 


8 


15 



Sources : Column 1 : See text in Chapter IV; Column 2: See Chapter 111. 

Notes: - No national compulsory education. 

b Fourteen of India's 24 states and four Union territories have compulsory education laws. 
The governments of the North West Frontier and Punjab provinces have enacted compulsory 
education legislation. 

Varies by sector or activity. 

Applies only to certain occupations. 

Applies only to industrial undertakings. 



grade of primary school until the age of seven. Children may complete their 
compulsory education between the ages of 15 and 18. 12 



12 The Ministry of Education has established that compulsory education consists of one year of pre- primary educa- 
tion, six years of primary (first through sixth grade), and three years of basic education (seventh through ninth 
grade). Article 39 of the Childhood and Youth Code requires children to remain in school until they complete their 
secondary education (through grade 12 or 13 depending on the occupation to be pursued). The Childhood and 
Youth Code, however, has been suspended until the year 2000. .fee Article 74 of the Constitution of Guatemala and 
Article 39 of the Childhood and Youth Code. See also faxes and telephone interviews with Maria Ester Ortega de 
Morales, Ministry of Education, by U.S. Department of Labor official (September 30, 1998 and October 8, 1998). 
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• Mexico 13 and South Africa 14 require nine years of education (six years of 
primary and three years of secondary schooling). 

• Brazil , 15 Egypt , 16 and Turkey 17 require children to attend school for eight 
years, or through the eighth grade. 

• Tanzania requires children to attend school through the seventh grade. 18 

• In Nicaragua , 19 the Philippines , 20 and Thailand , 21 six years of primary 
education are compulsory. 

• Bangladesh requires children to attend primary school for five years, 
from ages six to 10. 22 

In Kenya, India, Nepal , 25 and Pakistan , 26 there are no national laws 
establishing mandatory schooling. However, in India and Pakistan, some state 
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3 Targeting the Intolerable at 41. See also Country Reports on Human Rights Practices for 1997 (Washington, 

D C.: U.S. Department of State, 1998) 585 [hereinafter Country Reports 1997}. 

14 South Africa Schools Act of January 1, 1997. See South Africa Yearbook - 1997 (Pretoria: South African Com- 
munication Service, 1997) 331. 

Basic Education in Brazil: 1991-1997 (Brasilia: Ministry of Education and Sports, 1997) 9 [hereinafter Basic 
Education in Brazil ). 



Article 59 of Child Law 12 of 1996. UNESCO Statistical Yearbook 1997 (Paris: UNESCO, 1997) Table 3.1 at 3-7 
[hereinafter UNESCO Statistical Yearbook 1997]. See also Nadia Ramsis Farah, Child Labour in Egypt within the 
context of the CRC (Cairo: Cairo Center for Development Studies/UNICEF, June 1997) 27 [hereinafter Child 
Labour in Egypt}. 



17 Law No. 4306, passed on August 16, 1997. See interview with Esat Sagcan, Director General, General Direc- 
torate of Apprenticeship and Non-Formal Education, Ministry of National Education, by U.S. Department of Labor 
official (April 28, 1998). See also correspondence from Aysen Kulakoglu, Economic Counselor, Turkish Embassy 
in Washington, D.C. (August 26, 1998). Turkish families have the option of enrolling their children in school at 
either age six or age seven. See U.S. Embassy-Ankara fax (August 28, 1998). 

18 Education Act of 1978. See Report of the Commission on the Law Relating to Children in Tanzania (Dar es 
Salaam: Law Reform Commission, undated) 45 [hereinafter Law Relating to Children in Tanzania 1. See also U S 
Embassy-Dar es Salaam fax (August 27, 1998). 

19 Country Reports 1997m 599. See also Primary Education and Training Program USAID/Nicaragua (Managua: 
USAID/Nicaragua, April 28, 1998) 2. 



Facts & Figures on Philippine Education (Pasig City: Department of Education, Culture and Sports, 1997) 11 
[hereinafter Facts & Figures}. See also Feny de los Angeles-B'autista and Joanna C. Arriola, To Learn and to Earn: 
Education and Child Labor in the Philippines, Working Paper Series on Child Labor (Manila: ILO/IPEC, Decem- 
ber 1995) 2 [hereinafter To Learn and to Earn}. 



The Thai Ministry of Education has been pushing for an increase in the number of years of compulsory educa- 
tion since September 1995. A proposed education bill would increase compulsory schooling from six to nine 
years. Thailand Country Study towards a Best Practice Guide on Sustainable Action against Child Labor 
(Bangkok: ILO/IPEC, January 1998) 33, 38. 

IPEC Implementation Report at 28. See also UNESCO Statistical Yearbook 1998 (Paris: UNESCO 1998) Table 
3.1 at 3-10. ' ’ '' " ~ 



Benson Oyuga, Collette Suda, and Afia Mugambi, A Study of Action against Child Labour in Kenya: Towards a 
Best Practice Guide on Sustainable Action Against Child Labour for Policy Makers (Nairobi: ILO/IPEC, 1997) 101 
[hereinafter Action against Child Labour in Kenya}. 

24 Public Hearings on International Child Labor (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Labor, February 13, 

1998), submission by the Government of India [hereinafter Public Hearings India submission]. 

25 Country Reports 1997 at 1669-70. 

26 Country Reports 1997 at 1690. 
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or provincial governments have enacted legislation that makes primary education 
compulsory. In India, 14 of the 24 states and four Union territories have compul- 
sory education laws. 27 In Pakistan, the governments of the North West Frontier 
and Punjab provinces have enacted compulsory education legislation. 28 In Nepal, 
while there is no compulsory schooling, primary education is free for all children 
between the ages of six and 12. 29 Education is not free in Kenya, India, or Pak- 
istan. 

Nine of the 12 countries with compulsory education laws have provisions in 
those laws that make education essentially free in public schools; that is, students 
are not charged school tuition fees: Brazil, Egypt , 30 Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, the 
Philippines, South Africa, Thailand, and Turkey. The other three countries with 
compulsory education laws (Bangladesh, Guatemala, and Tanzania) have no pro- 
visions making education free; parents may be required either to pay school tuition 
fees or to pay partially for the cost of their children’s education. 

1. Education and Child Labor Laws 

Only three of the 16 countries (Brazil, Mexico, and South Africa) have 
complementary education and child labor laws, i.e., laws where completion of com- 
pulsory schooling is harmonized with the minimum legal working age (see Table 
IV-1). 



• In Brazil and Mexico, children complete compulsory education at age 14, 
coinciding with a minimum employment age of 14 years. 

• In South Africa, children are permitted to work at age 15, the same age at 
which compulsory education is supposed to be completed. 

Nine countries have education and child labor laws that are inconsistent 

with each other: 

• Three countries (Guatemala, Peru, and Tanzania) have a minimum work 
age that is lower than the age for completing compulsory education. This 
gap may encourage children who have reached the minimum working 
age— and not yet finished compulsory schooling — to join the workforce, 
neglecting their studies or dropping out of school altogether. 

• Six countries (Bangladesh, Egypt, Nicaragua, the Philippines, Thailand, 
and Turkey) have set the compulsory education age lower than the mini- 



17 These states and union territories are Assam, Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Delhi, Gujarat, Haryana, Jammu and Kash- 
mir, Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Punjab, Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu, Kerala, West Bengal, Chandigarh, ■ 
Pondicherry, and the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. See Public Hearings India submission and UNESCO Statistical 
Yearbook 1997, Table 3 1 at 3-10 and 3-14. 

28 IPEC Implementation Report at 35. 

29 Country Reports 1997 at 1669-70. 

30 According to UNICEF, the Egyptian Ministry of Education is imposing school fees as high as 15.85 pounds (US$ 
4.66) for primary education, regardless of the Constitutional mandate that makes education free for all children. See 
Child Labour in Egypt at 27. 
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mum age for employment. In these countries, children who have completed 
their compulsory education and are unable to continue their studies must 
either remain unemployed until they reach the working age or work illegally, 
thereby making illegal child labor more commonplace and acceptable. 

C. Education Data 



Despite the compulsory education laws and policies outlined in the previous 
section, the provision of universal primary education remains a major challenge for 
many of the countries studied in this report. This section presents the most current 
data available on enrollment, attendance, and retention of children in primary 
school. It also compares government expenditures on education. 

While educational statistics in many countries suffer from significant weak- 
nesses, the data described in this section represent the best measures available for 
analyzing the effectiveness of national education systems in providing universal pri- 
mary education. The information presented here is intended to establish a baseline 
for future analysis. 

The following sections provide detailed data on educational attainment and 
government expenditure on education. Much of the information discussed in these 
sections, including Tables IV-2 and IV-3 below, was obtained from UNESCO, 

UNICEF, and the World Bank, and supplemented by data collected during site visits 
to the 16 countries studied in this report. 

1. Educational Attainment 

This section presents data on educational attainment, including primary 
school enrollment, attendance, and completion rates. While there are several ways 
to measure a country’s success at providing education at the primary level, the most 
common are primary school enrollment and attendance ratios. Net primary school 
enrollment ratios describe the percentage of primary school-age children who are 
registered in school. Primary school attendance ratios estimate the percentage of 
primary school-age children that are actually attending school. 

When reviewing educational attainment data, it is important to note that 
both enrollment and attendance estimates can suffer from serious shortcomings in 
terms of accuracy and comparability between countries. 31 It should also be noted 
that neither measure addresses the issue of education quality and its effect on 
school enrollment, attendance, and the benefit children derive from their schooling. 



31 Collection methods and definitions can vary significantly between countries, making comparisons difficult. 
Also, since the length of primary school differs significantly among countries, those countries with less years of 
primary school generally have higher enrollment ratios (in large part because older children tend to have high- 
er drop out rates), while those with more years will tend to have lower enrollment rates. For an in-depth dis- 
cussion of the problems and weaknesses of educational data, see Jere R. Behrman and Mark R. Rosenzweig, 
Caveat Emptor: Cross-Country Data on Education and the Labor Force,” Journal of Development Economics , 
Vol. 44 (1994) 147-171; and World Development Indicators 1998 (Washington, D.C.: World Bank, 1998) 79 
[hereinafter World Development Indicators 1998], 
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Educational Attainment Indicators 



Country 


Net Primary School 
Enrollment Ratio 
(1994-96)° 


Primary School 
Attendance Ratio 
(1992,97)° 


Percentage of Primary School 
Children Reaching Fifth Grade 
(1990-95)° 


Bangladesh 




76 


61 d 


Brazil 


90 


85 c 


71 


Egypt 


80 


78 


98 


Guatemala 




58 




India 




68 


62 


Kenya 




84 


68 


Mexico 


100 




84 


Nepal 


68 b 


70 


52 


Nicaragua 


83 




54 


Pakistan 




66 


48 


Peru 


91 


87 




Philippines 


100 


89 


70 


South Africa 


96 




65 


Tanzania 


48 


64 


83 


Thailand 






88 


Turkey 


96 


73 


89 



Sources: 



Notes: 



^ T n r UNESCO Statistical Yearbook 1 997 (Paris: UNESCO, 1997); UNESCO Statistical 
earbook 1998 (Poris: UNESCO, 1998); Education Statistics of Nepal 1995 (Kathmandu: 
Ministry of Education, 1 997) Table 1 , 22; 

Column 2. The State of the World's Children 1999 (New York: UNICEF 1998)- ‘Brasil 
Pesquisa Nacional por Amostra de Domicilios - 1995 (Rio de Janeiro: Funda C ao Institute de 
Geografia e Estatistica-IBGE, 1995) Tables 3.4 and 1 .1 ; 

Column 3: The State of the World's Children 1999 (New York: UNICEF. 1998); '' Universal 
Primary Education: A Review (Dhaka: Primary & Mass Education Division, Government of the 
Peoples Republic of Bangladesh, 1996) 6. 

Each estimate refers to a specific year within the time range indicated. 

. Data not available. 
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Another important indication of a school system’s ability to attract and retain 
students is its student retention rate (or completion rate), which gives the percent- 
age of enrolled children who reach a certain grade level. 32 

Table IV-2 presents the most recent data available on primary school enroll- 
ment, attendance, and retention rates for the 1 6 countries studied in this report. As 
the table illustrates, for some countries the goal of universal primary education still 
remains distant. 



32 Because the number of years of primary school varies among countries, fourth or fifth grade is often used as a 
general measure of primary school retention. 
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• Guate m a l a, India , 33 Nepal, Pakistan , 34 and Tanzania have low primary 

school enrollment or attendance ratios, ranging from 70 percent in Nepal to 
48 percent in Tanzania . 35 

Primary school enrollment ratios appear to be high in several of the coun- 
tries studied for this report. Brazil, Mexico, Peru, the Philippines, South Africa, 
and Turkey all have primary school enrollment rates of 90 percent or more. In 
some of these countries, however, many children who are enrolled in school are 
not actually attending. 

For instance, while Mexico and the Philippines both report net primary 
school enrollment rates of 100 percent, in Mexico, 84 percent of enrolled 
primary school children do not reach fifth grade, and some 1.5 to two mil- 
lion children between the ages of six and 14 either are not regularly attend- 
ing school or have dropped out. 36 In the Philippines, only 70 percent of 
enrolled primary school children reach fifth grade, and a 1995 attendance 
survey found only 89 percent of primary school-age children actually attend- 
ing school. 37 

• In Brazil, although the primary school enrollment ratio was 90 percent in 
1994, only 71 percent of enrolled primary school children reach fifth grade, 
and a 1995 household survey found approximately five million children ages 
five to 14 years old (or 15 percent of the children in the age group) not 
attending school. 38 

» Although Turkey had a net primary school enrollment ratio of 96 percent in 
1994, only 89 percent of enrolled primary school children reach fifth grade, 
and a 1993 survey found that only 73 percent of children six to 10 years old 
were attending school. 39 



In India, die 1991 census found over 105 million children ages five to 14 years old out of school. S. Sinha, Collec- 
tion and Dissemination of Data on Child Labour in Asia [DRAFT] (Bangkok: ILO/IPEC, 1998) Table 1, 107. ' 

As many as 11.2 million Pakistani children five- to nine-years old were not in school in 1996. State of Human 
Rights in 1996 (Lahore: Human Rights Commission of Pakistan, 199© 169 [hereinafter Human Rights in Pakistani 

” Contrar y to other countries, the attendance ratio (64 percent) in Tanzania is higher 'than the enrollment ratio (48 
percent). This discrepancy stems from the fact that the reported attendance ratio does not include children in the 
three highest years of primary school; and, therefore, likely overestimates the percentage of all primary school-age 
children attending school. See The State of the World’s Children 1999 (New York: UNICEF 1998) [hereinafter The 
State of the World’s Children 19991 

Interview with Alejandro de la Canal, Director General of Planning, Programming, and Budget, Secretariat of Public 
Education, by U.S. Department of Labor official (April 21, 1998) [hereinafter Interview with Alejandro de la Canal], 

Based on a 1995 Muldple Indicator Cluster Survey (MICS) on children seven to 12 years old See The State of the 
World’s Children 1999. 

" Calculated from 1995 national household survey as reported in Brasil: Pesquisa Nacional por Amostra de Domi- 
ctlios 1995 (Rio de Janeiro: FundafSo Instituto de Geografia e Estatistica — IBGE, 1995) Tables 3.4 and 1.1. 

59 UNESCO Statistical Yearbook 1998, Table 3.2 at 3-58; and The State of the World’s Children 1999. 
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• In Peru, more than 200,000 children on average drop out of primary school 
every year.' 10 

In some of the countries studied, a large percentage of school children do 
not complete their primary education. 

• In Nepal, Nicaragua and Pakistan, about half of all enrolled primary^ 
school children leave school before the fifth grade. 41 

• In Guatemala, out of every 100 children enrolled, only 30 complete primary 
school. 42 

• In Bangladesh, 6l percent of children completed primary school in 1995, 
up from 20 percent in 1980. 43 

2. Expenditures on Education 

This section uses government expenditures on education as a measure of a 
country’s commitment to achieving universal primary education. While spending 
levels may have little or no connection to a country’s ability to attract, retain, and 
educate school age children, they do provide an indication of a country’s relative 
emphasis on education as compared to other national priorities. 

National expenditure on education is analyzed both as a percentage of a 
country’s gross national product and as a percentage of total government expendi- 
tures. 44 An additional measure, the percentage of educational expenditures devoted 
to primary education, is used as an indication of the priority a country places on 
providing universal primary education. 

Table IV-3 outlines the most recent indicators available on educational 
expenditures and shows the different levels of financial resources devoted to edu- 
cation among the countries studied. 45 



* Walter Alarc6n Glasinovich, Mauricio Garcia Moreno, Irene Rizzini, Maria Cristina Salazar, Catalina Turbay, and 
Carlos Antonio Rodriguez, Mejores escuelas: menos trabajo infantil - trabajo infanto-juvenil y educacidn en Brasil, 
Colombia, Guatemala, Ecuador y Peru (Florence: International Child Development Centre; Bogota: UNICEF 
Regional Office for Latin America and the Caribbean, 199 6) 301 [hereinafter Mejores escuelas 1. 

41 The State of the World’s Children 1999 at 108. 

42 Desarrollo Social y Construccidn de la Paz: Plan de Accidn 1996-2000 (Guatemala: Secretaria General de Planifi- 
cacibn, November 1996) 42-43 [hereinafter Desarrollo Social y Construccidn de la Paz 1. 

43 Universal Primary Education: A Review (Dhaka: Primary & Mass Education Division, Government of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Bangladesh, 1996) 6. 

44 Educational financial data may vary based on definitions and calculation methods used by individual countries. 

In general, figures refer only to money spent on public education and certain subsidies devoted to private schools 
and do not include money spent by private and religious schools, which could account for a large proportion of 
expenditures in certain developing countries. For a discussion on the characteristics and limitations of educational 
financial data, see World Development Indicators 1998 at 75. • ' 

45 Unless otherwise noted, all data described in this section are reported from national governments as published in 
UNESCO Statistical Yearbook 1998, Tables 4.1 and 4.2. 
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TABLE I V ■ 3 



Educational Financial Indicators 




Brazil, Kenya, South Africa, and Tanzania all spend five percent or more 
of their GNP on education. Guatemala spends the least, 1.7 percent. 

Mexico, South Africa, and Thailand devote the largest percentage of gov- 
ernment expenditures to education, each dedicating 20 percent or more. 

By comparison, Bangladesh and Pakistan devote the lowest percentage, 
nine and eight percent respectively. 
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• Egypt and Nicaragua devote the largest percentage of education expendi- 
tures to the primary level (67 and 66 percent respectively), while Peru allo- 
cates the least of the countries studied with 18 percent. 

In many of the countries visited, expenditures on education appear to have 
either increased or remained stable in recent years. In some countries, however, 
significant additional resources have been allocated to education spending. 

• In Guatemala, education spending as a percentage of government expendi- 
tures increased from about 12 percent in 1992 to 18 percent in 1995. The 
percentage of education money spent at the primary level has also risen dra- 
matically, from 30 percent in 1990 to 56 percent in 1995. 46 

• In 1995, about 15 percent of Brazil’s budget was dedicated to education, 
with 50 percent of that allocated specifically to the primary level. 47 In 1997, 
the federal government announced the allocation of an additional 500 mil- 
lion reais (US$ 448 million) to basic education through the Every Child in 
School Program ( Programa Toda Crianga na Escola). 48 

• The Government of Tanzania has increased the allocation within its budget 
for social services (including education and culture) from 30 percent in the 
1996-97 budget to 48 percent in the 1997-98 budget. 49 

• Since 1992, the Philippines’ education budget has risen from 11 percent of 
the national government budget to 15 percent in 1997. The public elemen- 
tary school budget also rose from 6.5 percent of the budget to 7.7 percent 
over the same period. 50 

• In the last decade, Nicaragua has more than doubled the percentage of its 
public education budget allocated to primary schools, from 31 percent in 
1989 to 66 percent in 1996. 51 

A decrease in education spending as either a percentage of GNP or total 
government expenditures was apparent in only a few countries. 



* Ibid, at Table 4.1, 4-8; Table 4.2, 4-23 

n Electronic correspondence from Marcos Vinicius P. Gama, First Counselor, Brazilian Embassy- Washington, D.C., 
to U S. Department of Labor official (September 10, 1998); UNESCO Statistical Yearbook 1998, Table 4.2 at 4-24. 

48 The additional resources for this project came from the privatization of a cellular telephone company. “O princi- 
pal objectivo e tirar das ruas os menores carentes," CIDADANIA (Brasilia: Secretaria de AssistSncia Social, no. 1, 
January-March 1998) 17. 

49 IPEC Implementation Reports 45. 

50 Facts & Figures at 29-30. However, some researchers have noted that “real per capita spending is not commensu- 
rate to the demands of a responsive public education system, especially in light of the continuing growth in the 
child and youth population. Decades of under investment in public education had taken its toll on an already bur- 
dened system. The constantly growing needs of the public educational system merit a significantly larger invest- 
ment in education.” See To Learn and to Earn at 5. 

51 UNESCO Statistical Yearbook 1998, Table 4.2 at 4-23. 
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• In India, public spending on education decreased from 3.9 percent of GNP 
in 1990 to 3-4 percent in 1995. 52 

• Although the percentage of the Kenyan government budget devoted to 
education has remained about the same since 1990, education spending as a 
percentage of GNP has decreased, from 7.5 percent in 1990 to 6.6 percent in 
1996. 53 

• The percentage of GNP spent on education in Turkey decreased from 3 4 
in 1994 to 2.2 in 1995 s4 

As noted earlier in this section, the quality of educational statistics in many 
countries have significant shortcomings. These shortcomings could be overcome by 
a coordinated effort to standardize reporting and collection methods worldwide. 
Education data presented in this section could form the basis for future study of 
countries’ educational attainment and commitment to primary universal education. 

To further analyze the availability of primary education in the countries studied in 
this report, the following two sections discuss the scope and coverage of education 
laws and policies as well as factors limiting children’s access to and attendance of 
primary education. 

D. Factors limiting Attainment of Primary Education 

Although many of the countries visited for this report have enacted educa- 
tion legislation, significant impediments to achieving universal access to primary 
education remain. This section discusses some of the factors that prevent children’s 
access to and/ or successful completion of primary schooling. Work is one factor 
that can constitute a major impediment to children’s attendance and successful com- 
pletion of primary school. Working children have low enrollment and high absen- 
teeism and dropout rates. This may be attributable to fatigue from long hours of 
labor, injuries and illnesses, and work schedules that conflict with school hours. 

Another major obstacle is inadequate educational infrastructure and services. 
Schools may not be available or they may be inadequate. When schools do exist, 
long distances, poor roads, and lack of transportation may render them inaccessible. 
Teachers may be underpaid, may lack the necessary training or qualifications, and 
in some cases may not even show up for classes. 55 In addition, poor families may 
perceive that what their children learn at school does not provide them with useful 
skills. 56 
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52 Ibid, at Table 4.1, 4-11. 

53 Ibid, at 4-5. 

54 Ibid, at 4-14. 

55 Economic Incentives for Children and Families to Eliminate or Reduce Child Labor (Geneva: ILO, May 1996) 9 
[hereinafter Economic Incentive]. 

56 Action against Child Labor fact sheet at 1. 
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In many countries, direct and indirect costs of education also represent sig- 
nificant barriers. 57 School fees can be high, leading poor and marginalized families 
not to send their children to school. Even if free education is provided, in many 
cases the costs of school supplies, books, uniforms, meals, and transportation may 
be prohibitive to poor families. The opportunity costs of education — in the form of 
a child’s foregone earnings and on-the-job work experience — may be a further fac- 
tor in a family’s decision not to send children to school. 

Finally, access to education is often not equitable. Children in rural areas 
and those belonging to marginalized groups are frequently more affected by a lack 
of adequate educational infrastructure. The following sections describe in greater 
detail the barriers created by the premature entry of children into the workforce, 
the lack of educational infrastructure and services, and the impediments faced by 
children in rural areas and those in certain gender and ethnic groups. 

1. Work and Schooling 

Work is often a major barrier to a child’s pursuit of an education. In many 
cases, child workers do not enroll in school or drop out before completion. Some 
child laborers drop out because extreme fatigue prevents them from completing 
their homework or attending classes. Falling behind in school work, they may 
become frustrated and experience feelings of inadequacy. 58 

There appears to be a strong relationship between child labor and absen- 
teeism or irregular school attendance. In many of the countries studied for this 
report, high absenteeism and dropping out are particularly chronic among working 
children in rural areas, where barriers to access and irrelevance of education create 
further disincentives to school attendance: 59 

• In Brazil, 13 percent (or 2.3 million) of children aged 10 to 14 years were 

found to be both working and attending school in 1995- About four percent 
(or 721,113 children) in the same age group worked full time and did not 
attend school. 60 In some rural areas, the percentage of children working full 
time was even higher. A 1997 survey conducted in the rural citrus-produc- 
ing region in the State of Sergipe found that about 33 percent of working 
children (1,649 children of more than 5,000) were not attending school. 61 



57 Targeting the Intolerable at 38. 

58 For further analysis of why working children drop out of school, see Child Labour Surveys: Results of Methodolog- 
ical Surveys in Four Countries 1992-93 (Geneva: ILO/IPEC, 1996) 57-61 [hereinafter Child Labour Surveys]. 

59 The Philippines is an exception: it was found that rural working children had higher school attendance (67 per- 
cent) than urban working children (33 percent). See “Education of the Working Children: Are Working Children 
Going to School?” fact sheet from Survey of Children 5-17 Years Old: July 1995 (Manila: National Statistics Office, 
July 1995) 2 [hereinafter Survey of Children 5-1 7 Years Old]. 

60 Indicadores sobre criangas e adolescentes: Brasil , 1991-1996 (Brasilia: Fundafao Instituto de Geografia e Estatis- 
tica (IBGE), UNICEF, 1997) 136, 138. 

61 Plano estrategico de combate a exploragao do trabalho infantil na regido citncola (Aracaju: Govemo de Sergipe, 
Secretaria do Estado da A^ao Social e do Trabalho, October 1997) 47. 
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About 20 percent of working children (aged 10 to 14) were illiterate, com- 
pared with only eight percent of nonworking children in the same age 
group. 62 

In Mexico, a 1996 study found that almost 19 percent of Mexican children 
from 12 to 14 years of age were working and not attending school. 63 School 
attendance among this age group was higher in urban areas than in rural 
areas — 87.3 percent as compared to 64.7 percent. 64 



* In Peru, only a third of all working children and adolescents aged six to 17 
years attended school in 1993. By contrast, 85 percent of nonworking chil- 
dren in this age group attended school. 65 Working children’s attendance 
rates were substantially higher in urban areas than in rural — only one of 
every five working children in rural areas attended school. 66 Dropout rates 
among working children six to 14 years old were 47 percent, compared to 
eight percent for nonworking children. 67 

In South Africa, 17 percent of 14-year-old child laborers in farming areas 
have no school credentials, compared to 10 percent for children who are 
not working. 68 According to a recent report on adult farm workers, their chil- 
dren’s schools are overcrowded, and subject choices are limited and irrele- 
vant. In addition, instruction and texts are in the Afrikaans language, a lan- 
guage unfamiliar to many of those surveyed. 69 

2 - Lack of Educational Infrastructure and .Services 

Overcrowded classrooms, long distances to schools, high student-to-teacher 
ratios, lack of school supplies such as desks, chairs, chalk, and blackboards, and 
lack of rest rooms (particularly for girls) can all limit access to primary education. 

In many of the countries studied for this report, a lack of basic educational infra- 
structure was cited as a barrier to primary school attendance and student retention: 

* In Brazil, for example, it was noted that school facilities are insufficient or 
inadequate to accommodate the demand for primary education; this is par- 



Child Labor in Brazil (Brasilia: Presidencia da Republica, Camara de Politica Social, 1997) 75 [hereinafter 
Labor in Brazil j. 



Child 



63 Infancia y adolescencia en Mexico at 65. 

64 Ibid, at 63. 



65 Peru at 31. 

66 Mejores escuelas at 305. 



I “ Espe ‘; ial ' seguimiento a la convencidn de los derechos de la nina y el nifto" in Ninez y Adolescencia (Lima: 
Grupo de Imciativa Nacional por los Derechos del Nino - GIN, no. 2, August-October, 1997) 4. 



* S ) ch0 1 ° 1 , qualiflCation refers to the achievement of South African minimum educational standards. See Dawie Bosch 
and Adele Gordon, Eliminating Child Labour in South African Commercial Agriculture: Education and Legal 
Action (Geneva: ILO, 1996) 30. * 



Industrial Health Research Group, Project Report: Health and Safety of Workers on Western Cape Fruit Farms 
(Cape Town: University of Cape Town, February 1998) 10. It appears that instruction in the Afrikaans language is 
still an obstacle to universal education in South Africa. See “Apartheid Still Rules in Rural Schools," Weekly Mail & 
Guardian (Johannesburg), February 2, 1996. 
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ticularly true in most rural areas, where children allegedly attend classes in 
dilapidated facilities. 70 According to some researchers, the quality of educa- 
tion is very poor. Teachers are often too few, underpaid, and poorly 
trained, and schools lack equipment and the ability to provide children with 
meals and transportation. 71 - 

° In Pakistan, 70 percent of primary schools lack basic equipment and space. 
In many of the 6,500 schools of Punjab Province, children reportedly use 
rags brought from their homes to sit on the ground. In Sindh, about 1,100 
schools have been forced to shut down for lack of teachers. 72 

° Schools for poor children in Peru are reported to be without cement floors, 
to have unfinished walls, and in many cases to lack bathrooms; school furni- 
ture is insufficient and worn, and blackboards are usually the sole teaching 
aid. 73 

3. Education in Rural Areas 

In rural areas, universal education is often undermined by impediments to 
access and the low quality of available schooling. Rural areas tend to lack the edu- 
cational infrastructure (including schools and teachers) generally available in urban 
areas. Children are less likely to enroll in school and more likely to drop out prior 
to completing their education. Parents from rural areas, particularly farming com- 
munities where children work in subsistence agriculture, are more apt to view for- 
mal education as irrelevant to their children’s future. 

• According to a 1993 study, 83 percent of rural Peruvian schools had no 
water, sewers, or electric lights. 74 

° Rural areas in South Africa lack adequate school facilities within a reason- 
able distance from children’s homes and have a disproportionate number of 
schools deemed “not suitable for education” due to lack of water, electricity, 
sanitation, and/or safe structures. 75 



70 Interview with Marcia Selalibera, Director of Foundation for the Social Promotion of Mato Grosso do Sul (PRO- 
MOSUL), by U.S. Department of Labor officials (May 12, 1993); Interview with Iracema Ramalho do Valle, Director 
of Sindicato dos Trabalhadores Rurais, by U.S. Department of Labor officials (May 12, 1998); Interview with Jose 
Sederino Belo, assistant to the Vice Mayor of Cabo de Santo Agostinho, by U.S. Department of Labor officials (May 
18, 1998). 

71 Interview with Marta Silva Campos and Carola Carbajal, Instituto de Estudos Especiais da PUC/SP, by U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor officials (May 8, 1998). See also interview with Ivanilda Ribeiro Alves, Executive Director, Social 
Assistance, by U.S. Department of Labor officials (May 12, 1998); and interview with Regina Covas, Ministry of Edu- 
cation and Sports, by U.S. Department of Labor officials (May 14, 1998). 

12 Human Rights in Pakistan at 15. 

73 Mejores escuelas at 295. 

74 Ibid. 

75 See School Register of Needs Survey (Pretoria: South Africa Department of Education, August 1997) 9. A total of 
57,499 additional classrooms were needed in 1996 to accommodate all of South Africa’s primary and secondary 
school students. Ibid. 



• In rural areas of Tanzania, parents view the education provided in schools 
as irrelevant, providing their children with no useful skills for their future 
employment. Parents often prefer to keep children at home to train them in 
areas such as agriculture and cattle herding. The highest percentage of chil- 
dren who are not enrolled in or attending school come from the cattle-herd- 
ing and plantation areas. 76 

Literacy rates provide an indication of the disparities between rural and 
urban education. In Guatemala, for example, about 35 percent of the total popula- 
tion is illiterate compared with 82 percent of the rural population. 77 In Pakistan, 
nearly 42 percent of urban residents are illiterate in comparison with 72 percent of 
rural residents. 78 

4. Gender and Ethnicity Issues 

Gender and ethnicity are other factors that can limit access to primary edu- 
cation and affect completion rates. Girls face many obstacles in pursuing an educa- 
tion, including the traditional attitudes about female roles and a lack of female 
teachers. They are often expected make a critical contribution to household work 
and child care. Unable to attend school because of low social status or domestic 
responsibilities, girls are frequently denied the advantages of an education. 80 
Indeed, girls constitute two-thirds of all children not attending school. 81 In many 
of the countries studied in this report, girls receive less education than boys; 

• In Kenya, while primary school enrollment is fairly gender-equitable — 
approximately 79 percent for boys and 76 percent for girls — completion 
rates are less so. Approximately 55 percent of Kenyan boys complete pri- 
mary school, compared to only 35 percent of Kenyan girls. 82 

• In Nepal, girls account for only 39 out of every 100 children enrolled at the 
primary school level. 83 

In Tanzania, cultural practices such as early marriage often prevent girls 
from completing primary education. Some girls are removed from school 
during puberty and kept at home awaiting early marriage. Also, many 
schools expel girls who become pregnant and refuse to readmit them after 
childbirth. 84 
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* Child Labor in Tanzania (Geneva: ILO/IPEC, 1992) 16 [hereinafter Child Labor in Tanzania ). 

77 Desarrollo social y construccidn de la paz at 41, 

78 Human Rights in Pakistan at 169. 

79 Economic Incentives at 10. 

00 The State of the World’s Children 199 7 (New York: UNICEF, 1997) 44-45. 

81 Ibid, at 52. 

82 Action against Child Labour in Kenya at 101. 

83 State of the Rights Of The Child In Nepal 1998: Country Report Released by CWIN (Kathmandu: Child Workers in 
Nepal Concerned Center, January 1998) 14 [hereinafter Rights Of The Child In Nepal]. 

84 Child Labor in Tanzania at 15. See also Country Reports 1997 at 352, 

86 
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Ethnic issues also affect school enrollment and attendance. In the 1 6 countries 
which are the focus of this report, certain ethnic groups and lower castes often have 
less access to education. This may be attributed to discrimination, cultural beliefs 
about the importance or relevance of education, and the fact that some of these 
groups work and live in remote areas. 

• In 1995, over 800,000 Mexican children from eight to 14 years of age, or 
almost six percent of children in this age group, did not know how to read 
or write. 85 In comparison, 22 percent of Mexican children of indigenous 
descent in the same age group did not know how to read or write. 86 

• In Nepal, literacy rates vary dramatically among ethnic groups, and in some 
places minorities and “untouchable” caste children are not permitted to 
attend the same schools as upper-caste children. 87 For example, in the Sira- 
ha District of Nepal, literacy rates range from 64 percent among the 
Tamangs, to about four percent among the Musahars, to zero among the 
Dom. 88 Discrimination is a major reason why lower- caste groups do not 
attend school. 89 

When gender and ethnicity issues are combined, the educational disparities 
are even greater. In India, for example, nearly all upper-caste Hindu children are 
enrolled in and attend school, but there is a strong tendency for girls of “backward” 
castes and tribes, low-caste Hindus, and Muslims not to attend school. 90 

E. Education Initiatives 

This section describes education initiatives aimed at overcoming some of the 
impediments to educational attainment in order to increase primary school enroll- 
ment, retention, and completion rates. It focuses on educational efforts by govern- 
ments — that, after all, have the principal responsibility for the formal, primary-level 
education of children. Initiatives described include efforts to improve primary 
school infrastructure and increase children’s access to primary education through 
provision of free schooling, school meal programs, free transportation, flexible 
school hours, flexible locations, and economic incentives. 



85 In rural areas, the percentage of children in this age group not knowing how to read or write (almost 11 percent) 
was markedly higher than in urban areas (three percent). Infancia y adolescencia en Mexico (Mexico. City: Institu- 

te Nacional de Estadistica, Geografia e InformStica, 1998) 38, 40 [hereinafter Infancia y adolescencia en Mexico). 

“ Ibid, at 51. 

87 Rights of the Child in Nepal at 18. 

The Tamang belong to the Vaishya caste group, which is the business caste. Musahar are laigely landless agricul- 
tural laborers, and the Dom are street-sweepers and scavengers — both are considered part of the Dalit caste group 
(also known as “untouchables”). See Invisible Children: Child Work in Asia and the Pacific (Bangkok: Save the 
Children and Child Workers in Asia, 1997) 39. See also telephone interview with D.B. Tamang, Legal Assistant, 
Embassy of Nepal, by U.S. Department of Labor official (August 25, 1998). 

89 Consideration of Reports submitted by States Parties under Article 44 of the Convention: United Nations Committee 
on the Rights of the Child , CRC/C/3/Add. 34 (April 10, 1995) 53 [hereinafter Nepal CRC). 

90 Child Labour Surveys at 58. 
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Improvements in Educational Infrastructure and Services 



As discussed previously, a lack of facilities, teachers, and materials often cre- 
ates barriers to primary school enrollment, attendance, and completion. Some of 
the countries studied for this report have developed initiatives to make schools 
more accessible and improve the quality of primary education, especially in remote 
or rural areas. 

Brazil 

The Brazilian Ministry of Education and Sports has implemented a number 
of initiatives to increase primary school attendance and improve education quality. 

In 1997, the Livro Didatico project invested 159 million reais (US$ 142.5 million) in 
the acquisition of books to be distributed in primary schools throughout Brazil. The 
program “ TV Escold' provides training for primary school teachers in remote areas. 
More than 79 million reais (US$ 73-1 million) have been spent on this project, and 
about 50,000 schools have received technical kits that include satellite dishes, televi- 
sion sets, video cassettes, and tapes. 91 In addition, the Fund for the Development of 
Primary Education and Teacher Improvement was created to increase the extremely 
low wages paid to teachers. 92 

Municipal governments implementing special projects to prevent and elimi- 
nate child labor can also obtain federal funds to build and improve public schools 
and provide public transportation for students. 93 Since providing a place in school 
for every child in the nation has become a national priority, the federal government 
is facilitating the transfer of educational funds to state and municipal governments, 
which are responsible for providing the necessary resources (facilities and teachers) 
at the primary level. 94 Article 60 of Constitutional Amendment no. 14 requires states 
and municipalities to allocate at least 60 percent of their education spending to pri- 
mary schooling. 95 

Egypt 



In Egypt, the Ministry of Education has been building one-classroom 
schools at an accelerated pace to encourage working children and school dropouts 
in rural communities to attend school. About 8,500 new schools have been built in 
poor rural communities in the last five years. Training of teachers has also become 
a priority. 96 



" “° dereito a uma vida melhor para os pequenos Brasileiros" CIDADAN1A (Brasilia: Secretary de Assistencia 
Social, no. 1, January-March 1998) 16 [hereinafter “O dereito"]. 

92 Child Labor in Brazil at 48. 

93 IPEC Implementation Reports 4. 

94 Child Labor in Brazil at 49. 

95 Basic Education in Brazil at 44, The amendment, enacted on September 12, 1996, aims to assure the universal- 
ization of primary education and the payment of appropriate salaries to teachers. 

96 Interview with Hussein Kamel Bahaa El-Din, Minister of Education, by U.S. Department of Labor official (May 12, 
1998) [hereinafter Interview with Hussein Kamel Bahaa El-Din], 
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Philippines 

Based on official Philippine government data, it appears that school facili- 
ties in the Philippines are insufficient to cover the country’s entire school-age popu- 
lation, a factor which contributes to low enrollment, particularly in areas with high 
child labor rates. 97 Since 1990, however, the Department of Education, Culture, and 
Sports (DECS) has been implementing the Multigrade Program in Philippine Educa- 
tion to increase the number of elementary and high schools in villages/precincts 
(barangays) where there is a need. Under the program, DECS organizes “incom- 
plete elementary schools” (multigrade classes of 30 to 40 students under one 
teacher) in areas where monograde classes are not feasible owing to limited enroll- 
ment in certain grades or to classroom and teacher shortages. 

In the school year 1995-96, DECS established an additional 900 elementary 
schools, finished 1,880 incomplete elementary schools, and established 52 public 
high schools in municipalities where there had been none. 98 According to DECS, 
five years ago about one- quarter of all barangays (12,000) were without primary 
schools; today, only one-eighth (6,000) are still without one. 99 

Turkey 

The Turkish Ministry of Education has established a program that provides 
for eight years of compulsory schooling. During the current school year, approxi- 
mately US$ 304 million were spent on the program. 100 Reportedly, there have been 
about 670 primary schools opened and 1,930 new teachers appointed throughout 
the country. Despite the increased spending, concerns continue to be raised 
about whether the current educational infrastructure will accommodate eight years 
of compulsory education. Many provinces and villages lack desks, chalk, black- 
boards, chairs, and even classrooms, schools, and teachers. 101 

2- Alternative Education for Working Children 

A variety of programs provide alternative educational opportunities for 
working children, including back-to-school programs and flexible school schedules. 

A number of governments have implemented such programs to make schooling 
more accessible to working children and other disadvantaged groups. 



97 Comprehensive Study on Child Labor in the Philippines (Manila: Institute of Labor Studies, Monograph Series no 

1, 1994) 78-79. - 

98 Facts & Figures at 18. 

99 Interview with Marcial Salvatierra, Assistant Secretary, Department of Education, Culture, and Sports, Pasig City, 
by U.S. Department of Labor official (April 29, 1998). 

100 “Students in the Southeast Face Bleak Educational Prospects,” Turkish Daily News , April 27, 1998, A8. See also 
U.S. Embassy- Ankara fax (August 26, 1998). 

101 Ibid . 
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a. Back-to-School Programs 

Some countries are experimenting with back-to-school programs encourag- 
ing working children and adolescents to attend or complete primary school and 
easing their transition from work to school. Some examples follow. 

India 



Andhra Pradesh, the state with the highest number of working children in 
India, is implementing a program to place working children in schools. 102 In April 
1997, the Andhra Pradesh Social Welfare Department initiated a pilot back-to- 
school-program for all 23 districts in the state, wherein hostels operated by the 
department are converted into “camp schools” for two months each year. The pro- 
gram identifies and enrolls children who never enrolled in school or who have 
dropped out early. Special emphasis is placed on bonded children, children work- 
ing as domestic servants, and children from lower castes and tribes or other socially 
disadvantaged backgrounds. 103 Each hostel has approximately 100 students and five 
teachers. 104 Children attend class for an average of six hours per day. Following 
classes, they participate in cultural activities, games, and athletic activities. In its 
initial phase in 1997, the program enrolled 37,000 children in schools; the Social 
Welfare Department plans to enroll 100,000 students each year in the future. 105 
About 74 percent of the students enrolled in the camps were subsequently 
admitted to formal schools. 106 

Nicaragua 

The Nicaraguan Ministry of Education has initiated an innovative education 
program called Extra Age ( Extra Edad) to serve children and adolescents who are 
unable to complete their primary school education on the normal age and grade 
track. Classes are taught in modules to permit maximum attendance during off- 
work hours and eliminate the social stigma associated with older students attending 
classes with younger children. The Ministry of Education has conducted special 



102 An estimated 1.8 million working children (or about 13 percent of all child laborers in India, based on the 1981 
census) live in Andhra Pradesh; 92 percent of these working children work in rural areas, and of these, 86 percent 
of the male child workers and 94 percent of the female child workers are illiterate. See Back to School Pro- 
gramme — 1998 [document on file] (Hyderabad: Social Welfare Department, Government of Andhra Pradesh, 1998) 
1. About 20 percent of children in Andhra Pradesh work full time, while 60 percent of the children ages five to 14 
never attend school. See also Back to School Programme: An Evaluation (Hyderabad: Centre for Public Policy 
Studies, undated) 1 [hereinafter Back to School Programme 1. 

103 Interview with S. Ray, Principal Secretary, Department of Social Welfare, Andhra Pradesh, by U S. Department of 
Labor official (May 14, 1998). See also Important Government Orders and Guide Lines on Back to School Pro- 
gramme during April 1997 and 1998 (Hyderabad: Commissioner of Social Welfare, Andhra Pradesh, undated) 2 
[hereinafter Important Government Orders and Guide Lines]. 

104 Important Government Orders and Guide Lines at 3 and 36. Teachers are paid 1,000 rupees (US$ 25.00) for the 
two-month duration of the camp. 

105 Back to School Programme at 1. 

106 Ibid, at 26, 32, and 40. An evaluation of the program at the conclusion of the first year found that 98.8 percent of 
the children attending rated the camps as “very good” or “good,” and 88 percent of the parents thought the pro- 
gram was “very good and useful” to their children; 71 percent of teachers rated the program as “very successful” 
while 28 percent considered it “moderately successful.” 
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training courses for the teachers in this program. In 1993, about 9,600 children 
between 10 and 15 years of age participated in the Extra Edad program. 107 

Philippines 

The Philippine Department of Education, Culture and Sports’ Bureau of 
Non-Formal Education (BNFE) has conducted a child labor project since the late 
1980s. The project has developed teaching modules for out-of-school working chil- 
dren; remedial instruction programs for in-school children; functional literacy, tech- 
nical, and vocational skills training; and referrals to microcredit programs for par- 
ents of working children. It also attempts to reduce the number of dropouts and 
improve achievement in elementary schools by providing tutoring for dropouts and 
out-of-school youth so that they are able to obtain primary and secondary school 
equivalency. 108 



b. Flexible Schedules 

Another strategy for increasing school enrollment and attendance is to make 
school schedules more flexible, allowing working children the opportunity to both 
work and study. A number of countries are currently implementing programs 
based on this approach. Some examples follow. 

Guatemala 

Since 1997, the Government of Guatemala has been implementing a num- 
ber of programs to make school schedules more compatible with those of working 
children in rural areas. These programs are based on a student-oriented, flexible 
teaching structure that relies to a great extent on independent study outside the 
classroom. 09 One of the flexible school day programs enables primary school chil- 
dren who spend the early morning hours working on farms to begin school later in 
the day. The fewer hours spent by the students in the classroom are compensated 
for by more independent study at home. The program was initiated in Mayan com- 
munities in 1997 and is expected to be broadened to cover 80 percent of all prima- 
ry schools in rural areas by the end of 1998. 110 

Another program targets children of families who migrate to harvest coffee 
and sugar. It provides for a flexible school year to enable children to resume their 
studies at their community-based school after the harvest without having to wait for 
the next school year to begin. This program also relies on independent study to 
help offset the fewer hours spent in the classroom by students. In those communi- 
ties where a majority of the population migrates for coffee and sugar harvests, the 
Ministry of Education is considering changing the school calendar so that it will not 



Plan de action para disminuir la desertion y repitencia escolar de ninos en circunstancias espetialmente dificiles 
en los primeros grados de education primaria (Managua: Nicaraguan Ministry of Education, 1993) 3. 

108 See Facts & Figures at 19. 

Telephone interview with Maria Ester Ortega, Director of the National System for the Improvement of Human 
Resources and Educational Curriculum (SIMAC), Guatemalan Ministry of Education, by U.S. Department of Labor 
official (October 8, 1998). 

Ibid. Forty percent of public schools in eight provinces in Guatemala are participating in this pilot project. 
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interfere with harvesting and migration patterns, thereby increasing children’s access 
to primary school. 111 

Mexico 

In Mexico, the Secretariat of Social Development’s National Agricultural Day 
Laborers Program (PRONJAG) recently developed a program to provide increased 
access to basic education for migrant farm workers’ children, many of whom also 
work in the fields. Children of migrant farm workers live away from their place of 
origin for months at a time during the regular school year. PRONJAG is designing a 
system of educational modules that will enable migrant children to complete a 
grade without attending the same school for an entire academic year. Under this 
program, children can enroll in a school in their home state and complete the 
school year in another state if their parents migrate for the agricultural season. The 
program will also tailor the school curriculum so that it offers skills and knowledge 
that are valuable to its target population. 112 

Peru 



In Peru, a number of schools have established three shifts — morning, noon, 
and night — to allow working children to combine work and schooling. 113 The Min- 
istry of Education has developed a flexible curriculum that allows teachers to give 
more attention to children who fall behind or miss classes because of work. 114 The 
new curriculum permits teachers to make instruction more relevant to children’s 
needs and interests, in some cases applying what a child has learned at work and 
building upon it in school lessons. So far, this curriculum has been pilot-tested in 
40 schools, serving 180 to 200 working children per school — about 8,000 children in 
total. 115 

Philippines 

In Lapu-Lapu City, the regional office of the Philippine Department of Edu- 
cation, Culture, and Sports has developed a school-based work-study program 
directed at some 569 working children enrolled in the city’s public elementary 
schools. These children are employed cutting and carrying Mactan stone or making 
firecrackers to supplement family income. Classroom instruction is provided in the 
morning, and the children report to work after lunch. The program seeks to move 
the children to less hazardous phases of production or to engage them in alterna- 



1,1 Ibid. 

2 PRONJAG is an interinstitutional program focused on providing basic services to migrant farm workers and their 
families in the areas of health, education, food and lodging, employment training, and civil, labor, and human 
rights. The educational module program is being implemented in cooperation with the Secretariat of Education 
and Council for Educational Development. This year, PRONJAG is conducting a census in Sonora, Sinaloa, Baja 
California, and Oaxaca to determine how many children are affected and where they go during the growing sea- 
son. This information will be used to develop a tracking system. See Interview with Lourdes Sanchez Munohierro, 
National Program for Migrant Farm workers, Secretariat of Social Development, by U.S. Department of Labor official 
(April 21, 1998). 

1,3 El trabajo infantil en el Peru at 48-49. 

114 Interview with Blanca Encinas. 

115 Ibid. 
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tive forms of income generation. Children engaged in stonecutting have been intro- 
duced to the production of fashion accessories made of indigenous materials such 
as shells, stones, and twine. Children engaged in the production of firecrackers 
have been removed from the more dangerous activities, such as mixing chemicals 
and filling shells with gunpowder, to activities such as folding paper, and rolling, 
wrapping, and pasting shells. The production of firecrackers has also been moved 
closer to schools so that it could be monitored. The project has reportedly reduced 
occupational risks, raised income (by increasing productivity), and lowered school 
dropout rates among the city’s working children." 6 

3- Economic Incentives 

While making schools available and improving their quality is sometimes 
sufficient to increase enrollment and retention rates, some governments are com- 
pensating poor families for the loss of income that results when children go to 
school instead of working. Various types of economic incentives are being used, 
including free school meals, supplies, health care, and clothing, access to microcre- 
dit, and the waiver of school fees. Some programs also provide cash stipends. 

Although economic incentive policies and programs have been used for 
over 20 years to increase school attendance and, more recently, to address child 
labor issues, the effectiveness of these programs has not been widely document- 
ed. A recent study conducted by the ILO concludes that economic incentives can 
help reduce child labor and keep children in schools when implemented as part of 
a comprehensive approach that includes other activities, such as awareness-raising, 
improving educational quality, and increasing community involvement." 8 A number 
of the countries studied for this report are experimenting with economic incentive 
programs to increase primary school enrollment and attendance. 

a. Meals for Children 

One of the most popular incentive strategies is providing free meals to 
school children. This reduces the costs to parents of providing one or two meals 
(breakfast and/or lunch) and helps ensure that children get the nutrition essential 
for learning. 119 A number of countries are providing free school meals to attract or 
retain students. 

8 In Brazil, in 1997, the National School Lunch Program (. Merenda Escolar) 
spent about 506 million reais (US$ 453-4 million) to provide breakfasts and 
lunches for students in 3,299 municipalities. 120 



116 To Learn and to Earn at 48-51. 

" 7 1° B °y den . Birgitta Ling, and William Myers, What Works for Working Children (Smedjebacken: Save the Chil- 
dren Sweden/UNICEF, 1998) 280 [hereinafter What Works for Working Children ]. 

Targeting the Intolerable at 106. To address possible dependency on such programs and the issue of their sus- 
tainability, it is also often recommended that employment-creation and income-generation schemes for adults be 
part of such programs. Ibid. 

119 What Works for Working Children at 281. 

120 “O dereito” at 16. 
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• The Egyptian Ministry of Education provides a meal to children during the 
school day as an incentive to attend school. 121 

• In Mexico, the National System for Integral Development of the Family 
(DIF) provides free school breakfasts to children in rural and marginalized 
urban communities where dropout and failure rates tend to be highest. As 
of April 1998, DIF was providing close to four million breakfasts every day 
to primary and secondary students. 122 

• In South Africa, the Primary School Nutrition Program fed nearly five mil- 
lion students in 13,000 schools in 1996. 123 

b. Food Distribution to Families 

In some cases, food incentives are given directly to families who send their 
children to school. Direct distribution of food takes place in a number of the 
countries studied in this report. 

• The Government of Bangladesh recently implemented a Food for Educa- 
tion Program that provides 15 to 20 kg of wheat every month to poor fami- 
lies with primary school children regularly attending school. The aim of the 
program is to increase attendance by supplementing the income of poor 
families. In 1996 more than 1.46 million children from about 1.14 million 
families benefited from this food program. It has significantly increased 
enrollment and attendance and reduced dropout rates at the primary level. 124 

• In the State of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, the Foundation for Childhood and 
Adolescence ( Fundagao para a Infancia e Adolescencia) provides food bas- 
kets to urban families of working children or families with children at risk of 
working. The aid is given, however, only when children are registered in 
and attending school. 125 

c. School Vouchers 

Other incentive programs provide school vouchers to eliminate, reduce, or 
subsidize school fees for poor and marginalized families. For instance, to offset 
school fees and indirect costs of schooling, the Egyptian Ministry of Education’s 



121 Interview with Hussein Kamel Bahaa El-Din. See also U.S. Embassy-Cairo fax (September 3, 1998). 

122 Interview with Francisco Robles Berlanga and Juan Antonio Nevarez Espinosa, Sistema Nacional para el Desarrol- 
lo Integral de la Familia, by U.S. Department of Labor official (April 21, 1998) [hereinafter Interview with Berlanga 
and Espinoza]. 

123 Address by Sipho Pityana, Director General, South African Department of Labor, to the International Conference 
on Child Labor, Oslo, Norway (October 1997). 

124 Child Labour in Bangladesh: Its Context and Response to It (Dhaka: ILO/IPEC, May 1998) 13. 

125 “O Futuro mais perto,” CIDADANIA (Brasilia: Secretaria de Assistencia Social, no. 1, January-March 1998) 11. 

The families of more than 2,097 working children benefited from this program in 1997. They also receive employ- 
ment retraining for which they must agree to register their children in school. This is a legally binding agreement, 
and parents may be punished with up to two years in prison if their children are found working. 
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Mubarak Program for Social Cooperation (established in February 1996) provides 
school grants through the Ministry of Social Affairs to children whose families earn 
less than 100 pounds (US$ 29-41) per month. The grants are either provided in 
kind or as cash and are intended to cover school uniforms, books, supplies, and 
school fees. During the school year 1996-97, about 169,000 school children 
received school grants. The average annual grant per child was 14.17 pounds (US$ 
4. 17). 126 



d. Cash Stipends 

A number of countries are providing cash stipends to poor families to offset 
the income lost by having children attend school instead of working. Such pro- 
grams focus on encouraging families to support their children’s enrollment in and 
attendance at primary school. Some examples follow: 

Brazil 



The School Scholarship (Bolsa Escola) program, established as a pilot pro- 
gram in Brazil’s Federal District in 1995, ensures the equivalent of a minimum 
monthly salary to each needy family that keeps all its children between the ages of 
seven to 14 enrolled in and attending primary school. 127 . In addition to requiring a 
monthly school attendance rate of 90 percent, 128 the program requires that unem- 
ployed adult family members be enrolled in the National Employment System 
(SINE). As of September 1997, the program had assisted 44,382 children from 
22,493 families. 129 The cost of the Bolsa Escola program in 1997 was 32 million 
reais (US$ 28.7 million), or one percent of the Federal District’s budget. 130 

In conjunction with the Bolsa Escola program, the Federal District govern- 
ment is also implementing the School Savings Program (JPoupanga Escola ) as an 
additional incentive for families to continue their children’s education, prevent fail- 
ure, and reduce school dropouts. 131 The School Savings Program deposits the 
equivalent of a monthly salary into the savings account of each child enrolled in the 
Bolsa Escola program for each grade that is successfully completed, from first to 



'* child Labour in Egypt at 27. The average school grant falls far short of the estimated costs of sending children 
to school. Annual school fees at the primary level range from 11.35 to 15.85 pounds (US$ 3.33 to 4.66), and the 
Ministry of Education estimates that the average annual cost bom by poor families for primary school amounts to 
348 pounds (US$ 102.35) per child. 

127 Participating families' average monthly per capita income must be equal to or lower than one minimum monthly 
wage. Families must also have resided in the Federal District for at least five years prior to joining the program. 
“Scholarship” (pamphlet), Government of the Federal District of Brazil (September 12, 1997) [hereinafter “Scholar- 
ship pamphlet). See also Bolsa Escola: The End of Child Labor ; 2nd ed. (Brasilia: Government of the Federal Dis- 
trict, 1997) 17-19 [hereinafter Bolsa Escola\. 

128 School attendance is monitored by the Secretariat of Education. Benefits are suspended for families whose chil- 
dren have more than two unexcused absences from school. See “Scholarship” pamphlet. 

129 Ibid. The goal of the Federal District government is to assist the more than 35,000 families and 70,000 children 
living below the poverty level in the city. “GDF lanpt programa pioneiro,” UDA (Brasilia: Ministry of Labor, no. 4, 
September-October 1997) 34 [hereinafter “Programa pioneiro”). 

IS ° See “Scholarship” pamphlet; “Programa pioneiro” at 34. 

1)1 Bolsa Escola at 21-22. 
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eleventh grade. 132 Students who drop out or fail to be promoted to the next grade 
twice in a row are removed from the program and the account funds are reverted 
to the government. 133 As a result of the Bolsa Escola and the School Savings pro- 
grams, the school dropout rate in the Federal District was reduced from about 11 
percent in 1995 to 0.4 percent in 1996. 134 The Bolsa Escola program is being repli- 
cated in 15 cities throughout Brazil, and the Governor of Brasilia is starting a cam- 
paign to transfer this concept to other countries. 135 

Mexico 

In August 1997, Mexican President Ernesto Zedillo announced the establish- 
ment of the Program for Education, Health, and Nutrition (PROGRESA). 136 One of 
the objectives of the program is to provide economic incentives for poor families to 
keep their children in school. 137 Its target population is the 1.5 to two million chil- 
dren who are not regularly attending school or who have dropped out. 138 PROGRE- 
SA offers bi-monthly educational scholarships, linked to school attendance, for stu- 
dents under the age of 18 in grades three through nine. Children must have at least 
an 85 percent attendance rate to receive the scholarship. 139 Teachers are relied on 
to verify the attendance of scholarship recipients. 140 The amount of the scholarships 
range from 70 to 630 pesos (US$ 7 to US$ 63). 141 The amount increases with each 
grade, and in secondary school is slightly higher for girls than boys. 142 PROGRESA 
also provides financial assistance for school materials to children in grades one 



32 According to the Federal District government, the School Savings Program accounts for approximately 10 percent 
of the average annual cost of maintaining a student in the public school system. See “Scholarship” pamphlet. 

The money is deposited in the Federal District’s Solidarity Fund (FUNSOL) and is invested in social programs, 
such as income-generation and job-creation projects. See “Scholarship” pamphlet. 

134 See “Scholarship” pamphlet. As of July 1998, the average school dropout rate among Bolsa Escola children in 
Brasilia was almost zero. Correspondence from Cristovam Buarque, Governor of the Federal District of Brazil, to 
Alexis M. Herman, U.S. Secretary of Labor (July 9, 1998). For an evaluation of the Bolsa Escola program see Execu- 
tive Summary of the Report “Scholarship Program of the Federal District” (Brasilia: UNESCO, UNICEF, and POUS, 
March 1998). 

135 Ibid. In June 1998, President Cardoso announced a national complementary Family Income Program ( Programa 
de Complementagdo de Renda Familiar ), which is based on the Bolsa Escola model. The new program will be 
implemented in 1999 and aims to assist up to three million families. Families participating in the program will 
receive 30 reais (about US$ 25) monthly per child and will be required to enroll their children in public schools. 

See “Negociagoes na educa^ao se arrastam,” Jomal do Brasil , June 3, 1998, 4. 

136 Embassy of Mexico Submission 22-23. See also “PROGRESA: Programa de Educacibn, Salud y Alimentacibn” 
(www.sedesol.gob.mx/html2/progresa/progresl.htm). 

137 PROGRESA also has nutritional and health components. See Embassy of Mexico Submission at 22- 23. 

138 Interview with Alejandro de la Canal. 

139 Fax and telephone interview with Debora Schlam Epelstein, PROGRESA Program, Secretariat of Social Develop- 
ment, by U.S. Department of Labor official (September 29, 1998) [hereinafter Interview with Debora Schlam Epel- 
steinl. 

140 Interview with Alejandro de la Canal. PROGRESA is gradually expanding its coverage but in its initial phases 
focuses on selected marginalized, rural microregions of the country with poor access to basic education and health 
services. Selection of participating families within each region is based on income and socioeconomic indicators 
such as literacy, economic activity, and composition and structure of the family. See Jose Gbmez de Lebn, “El Pro- 
grama de Educacibn, Salud, y Alimentacion: Progresa,” Economista Mexicano, vol. 1, no. 4 (October-December 
1997) 279. 

141 Interview with Debora Schlam Epelstein. 

142 Embassy of Mexico Submission at 22. 
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through nine. 143 At the end of 1997, PROGRESA was assisting close to 400,000 fami- 
lies in 13 states, including families receiving educational scholarships and health and 
nutritional services. 144 In 1998, the total budget for PROGRESA is over two billion pesos 
(US$ 250 million), and the program is projected to assist almost two million families in 
28 states. 145 

Another program, the National System for Integral Development of the Fami- 
ly (DIF), provides cash stipends for basic and vocational education to needy fami- 
lies in urban areas that send their children to school. Stipend recipients are 
required to show the report cards of their children to DIF officials to prove regular 
school attendance. This program began about eight years ago and is smaller than 
PROGRESA. It currently provides 8,000 stipends throughout Mexico . 146 

In addition to targeting at-risk rural and urban children, the Mexican Gov- 
ernment has developed a stipend and hostel program targeting indigenous children. 
The aim of the program, administered by the National Indigenous Institute (INI), is 
to increase indigenous children’s access to primary education. In 1997, INI operat- 
ed 1,706 hostels and provided 58,000 stipends. 147 

This section has discussed a number of strategies for addressing impedi- 
ments to educational attainment and increasing primary school enrollment, atten- 
dance, and completion rates. While some initiatives have targeted all children, oth- 
ers have focused on marginalized groups, including working children. Since the 
impact of these efforts can only be assessed by future increases in the number of 
children attending and completing school, these strategies have been presented to 
provide a general indication of government commitment to universal primary edu- 
cation. Chapter V describes in greater detail programs designed to remove children 
from exploitative work and reintegrate them into school and family life. 



143 ibid. 

144 U.S. Embassy-Mexico City, unclassified telegram no. 11304 (November 25, 1998). 

145 Embassy of Mexico Submission at 23. 

146 Interview with Berlanga and Espinosa. 

147 Embassy of Mexico Submission at 28. 
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V. Targeted Initiatives to Eliminate Child Labor 



A. Overview 

The nature and extent of child labor in the 16 countries studied for this 
report was discussed in Chapter II, which focused on the exploitation of children in 
commercial agriculture, manufacturing, mining and quarrying, and services. This 
chapter illustrates specific efforts implemented or advanced by governments in the 
16 countries to address the exploitation of children working in these sectors. It also 
describes projects aimed at the elimination of child labor across several sectors. 

While this chapter does not provide an exhaustive listing of such efforts, it 
attempts to illustrate the level of government commitment to eradicating the 
exploitation of children through the implementation and support of targeted child 
labor projects. In many cases, these efforts are being implemented by government 
authorities, often in partnership with nongovernmental actors. Other projects are 
being supported or facilitated by government entities, through either direct funding 
or government participation in international initiatives such as the ILO’s 
International Program on the Elimination of Child Labor (IPEC). 

The targeted initiatives discussed in this chapter facilitate and complement 
the efforts in child labor law and enforcement and education discussed in previous 
chapters. While the focus here is on efforts either implemented or advanced by 
governments, it is important to note that numerous NGOs around the world are 
undertaking significant efforts without the participation or support of governmental 
authorities. The importance and value of such efforts cannot be overestimated. In 
some cases, nongovernmental actors are helping child laborers and their families 
where governments have failed to adequately prevent the exploitation of children. 
Ultimately, however, governments have the greatest responsibility for eliminating 
child labor and the broadest resources for addressing the problem. 

While there is a broad range of programs and policies that could positively 
affect poverty and other socio-economic factors that lead to child labor, this chapter 
describes only those initiatives that directly aim to eliminate child labor and provide 
alternatives for working children and their families. 1 It does not include projects 
that solely attempt to improve the working conditions of child laborers. In addi- 
tion, given the relatively short time that many of these initiatives have been in place 
and the inherent difficulties in measuring the long-term impact of specific projects, 
the effectiveness of these efforts is generally not evaluated. However, where reli- 
able data on the impact of a given effort are available, they are included. 



1 This chapter does not cover child labor labeling programs or codes of conduct. Such efforts were described in 
detail in The Apparel Industry and Codes of Conduct: A Solution to the International Child Labor Problem ? 
(Washington, D.C.: U S. Department of Labor, 1996) and By the Sweat and Toil of Children (Volume TV): Consumer 
Labels and Child Labor (Washington, D.C.: U.S, Department of Labor, 1997). 
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Brazil, India, Indonesia, Kenya, Thailand, Turkey 

Bangladesh, Nepal, Pakistan, the Philippines, Tanzania 

Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Costa Rica, Egypt, El Salvador, Guatemala, 

Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, Sri Lanka, Venezuela 

Benin, Cambodia, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Honduras, Senegal 

Madagascar, Mali, Paraguay, South Africa, Uganda 



Targeted child labor projects supported by governments are being imple- 
mented by a wide range of actors, including NGOs, international organizations, 
trade unions and employers’ associations, and the media. Indeed, international 
organizations such as the ILO and UNICEF are playing an instrumental role in 
combating child labor in many countries. Of the 16 countries studied for this 
report, all but Mexico are participating in the ILO’s International Program on the 
Elimination of Child Labor (IPEC) ( see Box 1-1 in Chapter I for a detailed description 
of IPEC). A government s participation in IPEC can be seen as an important step 
towards acknowledging the existence of child labor and taking an active stance 
towards eliminating it. Many of the projects described in this chapter receive IPEC 
funding and technical support. Box V-l lists current IPEC member countries and 
the year in which each signed a Memorandum of Understanding with IPEC. 

Efforts to eliminate child labor are as varied as the types of work in which 
children are engaged. The projects presented in this chapter vary in size, scope, 
and emphasis. While some help thousands of children, others help fewer than 100. 
Three key objectives of the projects are preventing child labor, removing children 
from exploitative work, and providing children with alternatives such as education 
or vocational training. Some projects provide the families of working children with 
income generating opportunities or economic and other incentives to compensate 
them for income lost by sending their children to school instead of to work. Other 
projects focus on raising public awareness of child labor abuses and children’s 
rights. See Box V-2 for some examples of how such public awareness projects have 
been successfully implemented. Initiatives targeted at child labor in agriculture, 
manufacturing, mining and quarrying, and the services sector are reviewed in 
Section B of this chapter. Section C covers multi-sectoral initiatives, projects focus- 
ing on several sectors or industries. 



B. Industry or Sector-Specific Initiatives 



Initiatives described in this section target specific child labor populations in 
agriculture, manufacturing, mining and quarrying, and various service occupations, 
including children working as domestic servants, commercial sex workers, and chil- 
dren working on the streets. 
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BOX V - 2 



Raising Public Awareness of Child Labor 

Projects to raise awareness about the plight of working children have proven suc- 
cessful in provoking action by governmental and nongovernmental actors to address 
e pro em. Awareness raising projects help bring greater attention to the exploita- 
tion of working children and inform the public about children's rights and the impor- 
tance ot education. A number of countries have incorporated public awareness and 

f ff ° rt D mt °, the j ? Ve L?". StrQtegy f ° r combatin 9 child labor. Below are some 
examples from Brazil and the Philippines which involve significant cooperation amonq 
government agencies, international organizations, trade unions, and NGOs. 

In Brazil, the Abrinq Foundation for Children's Rights has been instrumental in 
bringing attention to the child labor problem. In 1994, with the financial and techni- 
ca ass'stance of ILO/IPEC, the Abrinq Foundation produced a photographic journal of 
ch.ld labor m Brazil Children of Steel, and a video, Profession: Child. With support 
from UMCFF, the News Agency for Children's Rights (ANDI) has been working si^ce 
1994 to increase media coverage of issues related to child labor. All of these efforts 
have been mstrumenta in raising awareness and provoking action to confront child 
. 7m ZI " addltlon ' Brazilian trade unions, such as the Unitary Workers' 

Union (CUT), the Nationa Rural Workers' Confederation (CONTAG), and Syndical 
Force, have published child labor surveys and produced radio programs and other 

Sir: e r r a I? a L IS f ° eduC( ? te L fhe r public - The / have sponsored communi- 
on educaHon VltieS l9 ^ lng tbe p lgbt wor ^' n 9 children and stressing their right to 

Governmental and nongovernmental actors in the Philippines have worked toqeth- 
er o increase media attention and public awareness of child labor issues. The 
Philippine Information Agency has prepared and distributed a series of commercials 
tor radio, television, and print media that focus on child labor issues. The Philippine 
Center for Investigative Journalism, with ILO/IPEC support, has produced two docu- 
mentary f,lms on child labor (No Time to Play and Minsan Lang Sila Bata) that expose 
the situation of ch.ld workers in gold mines, pyrotechnics workshops, slaughter houses 
sugar cane plantations, and in stevedoring. The films have been shown nationally and 



1. Agriculture 

As stated in Chapter II, more of the world’s working children are employed 
in agriculture than in any other sector. This section discusses initiatives undertaken 
or facilitated by governments to remove and rehabilitate children working in the 
agricultural sector. Specifically, it includes several initiatives to combat child labor 
in Ta nzani a’s tea and tobacco plantations, Brazil’s sisal plantations, and Mexico’s 
fruit and vegetable farms. This section also describes initiatives in Nepal and 
Turkey targeting children working in agriculture under conditions of bondage or 
forced labor. Some of these initiatives provide economic incentives such as food 
baskets to working children and their families; others focus on providing rehabilita- 
tive services such as nonformal education. Many combine elements of both. 
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• Brazil Goat-to-Scbool Program 

As noted in Chapter II, there are numerous health and safety risks 
involved in cutting and processing sisal, and resulting injuries can be debilitating. 
In one sisal-producing municipality in the Brazilian state of Bahia, a local union 
initiated a program to reduce the number of children working in the local sisal 
industry. 

In 1996, the Union of Rural Workers of Retirolandia (Bahia), set up a pilot 
project to benefit working children and their families. The union provided goats 
to families who agreed to send their children to school instead of to work and 
instructed the families on the breeding of livestock. As part of the arrangement, 
parents agreed to use milk from the goats to feed their children. Parents also 
agreed to repay to the union as many goats as were originally given to them, 
thereby enabling the program to assist additional families. 

Initially, more than 60 goats were distributed to about 30 families. As a 
result, more than 100 children were removed from hazardous work and instead 
attended school. Initially financed by IPEC, the program is now self-sustaining, 
and the number of families it serves continues to increase. The project has 
raised awareness of the hazards of child labor and the importance of education. 

It has also been active in coordinating efforts among teachers and other educa- 
tion professionals to improve the municipality’s educational infrastructure. 

• Mexico Program for the Gradual Reduction of Child Labor in 

Agriculture in Sinaloa 

Children working as agricultural day laborers on commercial fruit and 
vegetable farms in Mexico are subject to hazardous conditions. In recent years, 
media coverage and campaigns by North American vegetable growers have 
focused particular attention on the alleged use of child labor by growers of fruits 
and vegetables in Mexico’s northeastern state of Sinaloa. 3 To confront the child 
labor situation, the Confederation of Agricultural Associations of the State of 
Sinaloa (CAADES), in cooperation with the federal, state, and local governments, 
initiated a program in 1997-1998 to phase out child labor over a three-year 



Prevengao do Trabalho Infantil: Experiencia do Sindicato dos Trabalhodores Rurais de Retirolandia 
(Retirolandia/Bahia : Sindicato dos Trabalhodores Rurais de Retirolandia, 1996) 7. As of 1997, about 200 chil- 
dren in 50 families had been assisted by the goat program. “Infancia Roubada,” Special Edition on Child Labor 
(Sao Paulo: Folha de S3o Paulo, May 1, 1997) 5. This program is currently being implemented in conjuction 
with the Ministry of Welfare and Social Assistance’s Program on the Eradication of Child Labor (described 
below) to provide important income generating opportunities through the sale of goat cheese, milk, and meat. 

Statement of R.J. Taylor, President of Taylor and Fulton, Inc. on behalf of Florida Farmers and Suppliers 
Coalition, Inc. before the Subcommittee on International Operations & Human Rights and Subcommittee on 
Economic Policy & Trade, Committee on International Relations, U.S. House of Representatives (October 22, 
1997). See also S. L. Bachman, “Young Workers in Mexico’s Economy,” U.S. News and World Report (September 
1, 1997) 40. “ ** 
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